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CHRISTMAS AND ITS CUSTOMS. 


Vor. XXXIV.—22 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON- 


HRISTMAS is ;ronial times, have, indeed, long been dis- 
the festival} used. We no longer see the boar’s-head 
of the year. $ borne in, to the sound of violin and harp, to 
With sbhee | grace the overloaded table. We no longer 
Christian na- } behold the page, with the wassail bowl, pre- 
tions it takes } ceded by the mimic trumpeter. We no longer 
precedence of § hear the shouting, the music, and the mirth 
all and every $ of the jester, as crowds of servitors drag the 
religious cele- S yule log into the great hall, where the baron 
bration. Its 3 and his lady stand, in state, to welcome it. 
blessings are $ The mimes, the games, the buffoonery, the 
for the old as 2 noisy revels haye passed away. But not 
well as for the 3 the less hearty is our modern observance of 
young. The 3 Christmas. On the contrary, the festival is 
magnificent $ the more appropriately kept, in whatever it 
shows, which 3 is more sedate than formerly. In thousands 
welcomed it, } of happy homes, the Christmas tree is raised: 
in the old ba- ¢ in thousands of churches prayer and thanks- 
$ giving go up. All over the land, the hospit- 

a, i =) able board, at the old homestead, is spread 

; * for children and grandchildren. Once more 
3the parental roof-tree overshadows the re- 

3 united family, and sheds down upon them its 

calm and peaceful blessing. Alienations are 

_ forgotten, jealous- 
|) ies disappear, heart 
burnings cease to 
be. The genial at- 
mosphere of Christ- 
mas thaws out even 
selfishness itself. 
And the angels, who 
sang ‘peace and 
good-will to men,” 
on that still, calm 
morning, eighteen 
centuries ago, seem 
even yet toreverent 
minds, to usher in 
this sacred dawn. 
The last star is 
paling before the 
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morning. 
voices? 


Hark! do you not hear seraphic 


In England many of the old customs still sur- ; 


3 from country relatives, to cousins in the 





city. 
The poorest indulge, on Christmas day, ae 

good dinner. Hilarity everywhere prevails. 
On this side of the Atlantic, Christmas is less 
universally observed: indeed, until within afew 
years, it was hardly kept at all in New England, 
except by the members of the Episcopal church; 
and even yet, over large portions of that in- 
telligent section, it is regarded as of secondary 
importance to Thanksgiving Day. But in the 
middle states it has always been the chief fes- 
tival of the year. In Virginia, where so much 
of the old cavalier spirit survives, Christmas has 
been kept, from the era of the first settlement 
at Jamestown, with more unanimity, perhaps, 
than anywhere else in the United States. As we 
go further south, we find it the national holiday, 
if we may use such a phrase, for the Anglo- 
African races. In Charleston, it is welcomed, 
by the negroes, with the discharge of Chinese 
crackers, and all the uproar which distinguishes 
the Fourth of July at the North. At Havana it 
becomes almost a 
Saturnalia, or, to 
speak more strict- 
~ ly, an uproarious 

‘negro carnival. 


vive. On Christmas Eve, groups of singers rove } 


Oh! blessings on 
Christmas! How 
the little hearts 


about, from house to house, singing “Christmas } Ja 
Waits:” and are usually rewarded, after the; NG 


ancient fashion, with a dole. 





are set merrily ringing. Many of the wealthy 
landed proprietors still keep up the habit of dis- 
pensing coals and blankets to the poor, at the 
door of the castle or the mansion. Children go 
out into the woods, to cut holly, or look for 
misletoe; and 

their mirthful 

laughter makes 

many a silent 

if))| dell vocal with 

iM), gladness. The 

churches are all 

decked out with 

evergreen. As 

in the United 

States, gifts are 

exchanged be- 

tween husband 

and wife, pa- 

. rents and chil- 

‘< dren, betrothed 

lovers, friends, 

sisters, and old 

= - acquaintances. 

Hampers of 

game are sent, 


The church bells : ‘ 





& of children throb 

Y with delight, as it 
sy draws near: and 

how, week after 

week, the dear 
ones ask, ‘‘Isn’t Christmas ’most here?’’ Visions 
of plum-puddings, turkeys, and other delicacies, 
float before their imagination: they linger about 
the kitchen doors, all Christmas morning, if not 
at church; and when the pudding is triumph- 
antly taken up, they follow it, shouting and 
dancing, wild with glee. Ah! our mouth fairly 
waters at the thought: we are a child again; we 
taste, in fancy, the delicious dish, than which 
nectar could not be more exquisite. Will we 
ever again enjoy anything as we enjoyed the 
Christmas pudding? 

But the Christmas tree is the crowning joy for 
children. With what rapt wonder they gaze on 
it, when it is revealed to them for the first time 
in their lives, with its golden fruit, its twinkling 
tapers, and its loads of tempting toys! As they 
grow older, they begin to doubt the fable, which 
they have been told, perhaps, of a certain Kriss- 
Kringle, who brings gifts for good children and 
is the omnipresent architect of all Christmas 
trees. They understand, now, why their parents, 
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on Christmas Eve, are so pertinacious in shut- ; gradually fall asleep, to dream of Kriss-Kringle, 
ting them out of the room where the Christmas ‘to wake at daylight, and to be filling the house, 
tree is to appear, all glorious, to-morrow. They $ with glad uproar, an hour before their parents 
peep under doors and listen on the staircase: : usually rise. But who would have a house, at 
they even, sometimes, steal in on the busy pa- N Christmas, without children, eyen though the 
rents: till, at last, there is nothing left for it, } little mad-caps deafen the ears with their noisy 
but to put the inquisitive, excited litile rebels to : gladness? Alas! alas! for the homes, where, 
bed. So to bed they go, where they lie awake, this year, no little feet patter about overhead, 
talking of what they had, on last Christmas, and { on Christmas morning, as they did a twelve- 
of what they would like to get, on this: and so} month ago. 
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JOHN CLARKE AND HIS FORTUNE. 





BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





‘‘NeveER mind the house, John, we've got one 
of our own,” whispered John Clarke’s wife. 

She was a rosy little thing, only twenty sum- 
mers old. How brightly and bewitchingly she 
shone—a star amid the sombre company. 

««But what in the world has he left me?” mut- 
tered John Clarke. ‘I believe he hated me—I 
believe they all hate me.” 

*¢Hush, dear!” 

“T bequeath to John Clarke, my dearly be- 
loved nephew,” read the grim attorney, ‘‘as a 
reward for his firmness in resisting temptation 
the last two years, and his determination to im- 
prove in all acceptable things, my one-horse shay, 
which has stood in my barn over twenty-five 
years, requesting that he shall repair it, or cause 
it to be repaired in a suitable manner.” 

That was all. Some of the people gathered 
there tittered, all seemed to enjoy the confusion 
of the poor young man. His eyes flashed fire, 
he trembled excessively; poor little Jenny fairly 
cried. 

‘To think,” she said to herself, ‘show hard 
he has tried to be good, and that is all he thought 
of it!” 

“Wish you joy,” said a red-headed youth, with 
@ grin, as he came out of the room. 

John sprang up to collar the fellow, but a 
little white hand laid on his coat sleeve re- 
strained him. 

‘‘Let them triumph, John, it won’t hurt you,” 
said Jenny, with her sunny smile; “please don’t 
notice them for my sake ” 

“Served him right,” said Susan Spriggs, the 
niece of the old man just dead, and to whom he 
had left all his silver, “served him right for 
marrying that ignorant goose of a Jenny Brazier. 


I suppose he calculated a good deal on the old’ 


gentleman’s generosity.” To which she added, 


in a whisper that only her own heart heard, “He- 
might have married me. He had the chance, 


‘and I loved him better than any one elso—better 
than that pretty little fool, Jenny Brazier.” 
‘«Now we will see how deep his goodness is,” 
said a maiden aunt, through her nose; ‘he 
stopped short in wickedness jest because he ex- 
pected a fortune from my poor, dear brother. 
Thanks to massy that he left me five hundred 
mc wd I can git that new carpet; but 


we'll see how much of a change there is in John 
Clarke—he always was an imp of wickedness.” 

“Well, I guess John Clark’ll have to be con- 
tented with his little ten feet shanty,” said the 
father of Susan Spriggs to good old Deacon Joe 
Hemp. 

«Well, I reckon he is content—if he ain’t he 
ought to be, with that little jewel of a wife, she’s 
bright enough to make any four walls shine,” 
was the deacon’s reply. 

“‘Pshaw! you’re all crazy about that gal. Why 
she ain’t to be compared to my Susan. Susan 
plays on the forty-piano like sixty, and manages 
a house first-rate.” 

‘*Bless you, neighbor Spriggs, I’d rather have 
that innocent, blooming face to smile at me when 
I waked up of mornings, than all the forty-piano 
$gals you can scare up "tween here and the 
Indies—fact!”* 

*sJ’d like to know what you mean!” exclaimed 
Mr. Spriggs, firing up. 

“Jest what I say,” replied good old Deacon 
Joe, coolly. 

‘Well, that John Clark’ll die on the gallows 
yet, mark my words,” said Mr. Spriggs, spitefully. 

‘«That John Clarke will make one of our best 
citizens, and go to the legislature yet,” replied 
old Deacon Joe, complacently. 

“Doubt it!” 

“Yes, may be you do, and that’s a pretty way 
to build up a young fellow, isn’t it, when he’s 
trying his best. No, John Clarke won’t be a 
good citizen, if you can help it. People that cry 
‘mad dog’ are plaguey willin’ to stone the critter 
while he’s a running, I take it; and if he ain’t 
mad they’re sure to drive him so. Why don’t 
you step up to him and say, ‘John, I’m glad 
you’re going right now, and I’ve got faith in you, 
and if you want any help, why come to me and 
I’ll put you through?’ That’s the way to do the 
business, Mr. Spriggs.” 

“Well, I hope you'll do it, that’s all,” replied 
Spriggs, sulkily. 

“I hope I shall, and P’m bound to, any way, 
if I have the chance. Fact is, he’s got such a 
smart little wife that he don’t really need any 
help. 

“*No—it’s a pity then that brother Jacob left 
him that one-horse shay.” 
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“You needn’t laugh at that; old Jacob never § 
did nothing without a meaning to it. That old3 
slay may help him to be a great man yet. Fact i 
is, I think myself if Jacob had a left him money : 
it might a been the ruin of him Less things ; N 
than a one-horse shay has made a man’s fortin.” 

“Well, I’m glad you think so much of him; I 
don’t.” 

‘*No,” muttered Deacon Joe, as his neighbor 
turned away, ‘‘but if he bad married your raw- 
boned darter that plays or. the forty-piano, he’d } 
a been all right, and no mistake.” 

‘‘A one-horse shay!” said the minister, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘what a fortune!” 

And so it went, from mouth to mouth. None 
of the relatives—some already rich—had offered 
the poorest man among them—the owner of the 
one-horse shay—a dollar of the bequeathment 
left to him or to her; but they had rather rejoiced 
in his disappointment. 

The truth is, everybody had prophesied that 
John Clark, a poor, motherless boy, would come 
to ruin, and they wanted the prophecy to prove } 
a true one. He had, in his youth, been wild} 
and wayward, and somewhat profligate in the 3 
early years of manhood; but his old uncle had $ 
encouraged him to reform—held out hopes to $ 
which he had hitherto been a stranger, and the ; 
love of the sweet young Jenny Brazier completed, 
as it seemed, his reformation. 

Jenny never appeared so lovely as she did on 
that unfortunate day of the reading of the will, 
after they had returned to the poor little house 
that was Jenny’s own. 

“No matter, John,” she said, cheerfully, ‘‘you 
will rise in spite of them. I wouldn’t let them 
think I was in the least discouraged, that will 
only please them too well. We are doing nicely 
now, and you know if they do cut the railroad 
through our bit of land, the money will set us up 
quite comfortably; isn’t our home a happy one, 
ifitis small? And oh! John, by and bye!” 

An eloquent blush—a glance toward her work- 
basket, out of which peeped the most delicate 
needlework, told the story—that ever new story 
of innocence, beauty and helplessness, that bring 
cares akin to angels’ work. 

For once, John Clarke stopped the. gossip’s 
mouth. He held his head up manfully—worked 
steadily at his trade, and every step seemed a 
sure advance, and an upward one. 

Baby was just six months old when the cor- 
poration paid into John Clarke’s hand the sum 
of six hundred dollars for the privilege of laying 
a track through his one little field. 

“A handsome baby, a beautiful and industri- 
ous wife, and six hundred dollars,” thought 








John, with an honest exultation, ‘‘well, this is 
g living!” 

“John,” said his wife, rising from her work, 
‘look out.” 

He did, and saw the old one-horse shay drag- 
ged by a stalwart negro. 

‘¢Massa says as how the old barn is gwine to 
be pulled down, so he sent your shay,” said the 
African. 

«‘Thank him for nothing,” said John, bitterly, 
but a glance at his wife removed the evil spirit, 
and a better one smiled out of his eyes. 

“John, you can spare a little money now to 
have the old shay fixed up, can’t you? You 
ought to, according to the will,” said Jenny. 

‘‘The old trash?” muttered John. 

“But you could at least sell it for what the 
repairs would cost,” said Jenny, in her winning 
way. 

“Yes, I suppose I could.” 

“Then I’d have it done, and bless me, I’d 
keep it, too. You’ve got a good horse, and can 
have the old shay made quite stylish for baby 
and me to ride in. Shan’t we shine?” 

“‘Well, P’ll send it over to Hosmer’s, to-mor- 
row, and see what he will do it for.” 

‘“‘Look here! Mr. Hosmer wants you come 
right over shop!” shouted the carriage-maker’s 
apprentice, at the top of his lungs; ‘‘old Deacon 
Joe’s there, an’ says he’s right down glad—golly, 
its hundreds, and hundreds, and hundreds, and 
hun——” 

“Stop, boy! what in the world does he mean, 
Jenny?” cried John Clarke, putting the baby in 
the cradle face downwards. 

““My patience! John, look at that child—pre- 
cious darling! I’m sure I don’t know, John; I'd 
go right over and see,” said Jenny, by snatches 
righting the baby, ‘‘it’s his fun, I suppose,” 

‘“?Tain’t any fun, I tell ye,” said the boy, 
while John hurried on his coat and hat; “my 
gracious! guess you'll say it ain’t fun when you 
come to see them ’ere gold things and the bills.” 

This added wings to John Clarke’s speed, and 
in a moment he stood breathless in the old coach- 
maker’s shop. 

“‘Wish you joy, my fine feller!” cried Deacon 
Joe. 

“‘Look here—what’ll you take for that old 
shay? I’ll give you four thousand dollars!” 
cried the coachmaker, in great glee. 

‘“‘Four thousand?” cried John, aghast. 

“Yes, jest look at it! You're a rich man, sir, 
and by George I’m glad of it; you deserve to 
be.”’ 

The carriage-maker shook his hand heartily. 

What do you suppose were the consternation, 
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delight, gratitude—the wild, wild joy that filled 
the heart of Clarke, when he found the old shay 
filled with gold and bank bills? I mean the 
cushions, the linings, and every place where they 
could be placed without danger of injury— 
thieves never would have condescended to the 
one-horse shay. 

Five thousand five hundred dollars in all! 
Poor John! or rather, rich John! his head was 
nearly turned. It required all the balance of 
Jenny’s nice equipoise of character to keep his 
extatic brain from spinning like a humming-top. 
Now he could build two houses like the one his 
uncle had bequeathed to his red-headed cousin, 
who had wished him joy when the will was read 
—the dear old uncle! What genuine sorrow he 


felt as he thought of the many times he had 
heaped reproaches upon his memory! 





Imagine, if you can, dear reader, the peculiar 
feelings of those kind friends who had prophe- 
sied that John Clarke would come to grief. At 
first, Deacon Joe proposed to take the old shay 
just as it was—linings stripped, bits of cloth 
hanging—and upon a tin trumpet proclaim the 
good tidings to the whole town, taking especial 
pains to stop before the house of Mr. Spriggs, 
and blowing loud enough to drown all the forty- 
pianos in the universe; but that was vetoed by 
John’s kind little wife. 

“La! they'll know of it soon enough,” she 
said, kissing the baby; ‘I wouldn’t hurt their 
feelings.” 

They did know of it, and a few years after, 
when John Clarke lived in a big house, they all 
voted for him to go to the “‘legislater.” So much 
for that old one-horse shay. 





THE WINTER’S CHARMS FOR ME. 


BY M. W. MERRITT. 


Let poets write, and let painters dream, 
And let sweet-voiced maidens sing, 
Of the Summer’s prime, and the Autumn time, 
And the balmy hours of Spring. 
But if I might choose, it should be my theme 
Of the Winter’s charms to 
When the bright fire glows, and the laughter flows, 
At the name of some favorite toast. 
Then here’s a health to the Winter gay, 
When Christmas comes with his bright array; 
When loved ones gather around our board,— 
A wealth more dear than the miser’s hoard. 
Oh, these are the scenes that I love to see! 
Oh, the Winter’s charms are the charms for me! 


Oh! the Spring is fair, and the Summer is bright, 
And the Autumn times are dear, 

For the yellow sheaves, and the falling leaves, 
Whisper that winter is near. 

But more precious to me, with his mantle of white, 
Is the monarch who rules mid the snow: 

While icicles shine, like a diamond mine, 





On the evergreens twined round his brow. 
Then here’s a health to the Winter gay, 
When Christmas comes with his bright array; 
When loved ones gather around our board,— 
A wealth more dear than the miser’s hoard; 
Oh, these are the scenes that I love to see: 
Oh, the Winter’s charms are the charms for me! 


Oh, ’tis charming to watch on a bright Spring morn 
The buds of each opening flower, 
Or to list to the song of the woodland choir’s throng. 
In the Summer’s ripening hour; 
Or delighted to gaze on the golden-tinged corn, 
On a stilly Autumn eve; 
But as lovely, I trow, are the bright wreaths of snow 
The frosts of December weave. 
Then here’s a health to the winter gay, 
When Christmas comes with his bright array, 
When loved ones gather around our board,— 
A wealth more dear than the miser’s hoard; 
Oh, these are the scenes that I love to see: 
Oh, the Winter’s charms are the charms for me! 





EXAMPLE—PRECEPT. 


BY J. 8. M’EWEN. 


“To give light to them thet sit in dacknee, and ta the shadow of death, to guide cur fst into the way of posce.”— 


As o’er these dreamy oceans, we 
Are sailing swiftly on 
To one great mark for one great prize, 


To hide our aims and blast our hopes. 


Though mountains rise and intervene, 
And waves keep dashing high; 

Though would-be friends and foes curtail 
Our progress to the sky, 

Let us for each a beacon be, 

That we may pass life’s stormy sea, 

And land in safety on the shore 

Where foes, once reigning, reign no more. 
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THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH. 


BY MES. BEULAH C. HIRST. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 324. 


CHAPTER IV. $ T never saw so obstinate a man,” retorted 

For some time after the wreck of the Sea Gull, : Sarah. ‘You are not what you once were.” 
Sarah Clayton wore a sad and troubled aspect.} ‘Truly, I am not,” returned he; ‘I yielded, 
This, however, people attributed to the gloom } until I was lost: now, no earthly power shall 
and moroseness her husband exhibited, which move me.” 
was in direct contrast to his former cheerful; Sarah found her influence over her husband 
demeanor. Sarah no longer mingled freely with } had vanished. He, who had been so unstable, 
her associates, but confined herself to the quiet } was as firm asarock. ‘Tears, threats, and en- 
routine of her domestic duties, and the care of } treaties, were alike lost on him. A single crime 
her child, to which she was now more devotedly } had changed his whole nature. She submitted 
attached than ever. to what she could not change, and set about em- 

A few months after the wreck, Sarah’s father } bellishing her lonely home. 
and two brothers died, leaving her heiress of all} A new and handsome mansion was erected by 
their wealth. Then her sadness increased; for} her order. Costly furniture was procured from 
aside from her grief for the loss of them, in her } the city, and when the house was completed, it 
memory was ever the reflection, ‘‘Had she but outvied everything of the kind in the county. 
waited a short time, her desire for riches had ; Sarah had become more reserved and dignified 
been granted without resort to crime.” $than in earlier years, and with her queenly 


As time progressed, her strong mind gradually : beauty and rich attire, was a fitting mistress for 


recovered its vigor. She urged her husband to the fine establishment over which she presided. 
leave the desolate beach and seek the distant: People wondered at finding her heritage so 
city, where Alice could enjoy proper advantages. ; much larger than they thought; but her father 
He positively refused. She changed her tactics, ; had always been miserly, save in so far as she 
and with all her art and eloquence tried to in- $ was concerned, and they concluded he had 
duce him to retire to the mainland. A amassed greater wealth than his neighbors sup- 
“Never,” said he. ‘My life is henceforth } posed. 
dedicated to the purpose of assisting those who 3 George Clayton took little notice of the changes 
may be shipwrecked on this part of the coast; } wrought by his wife. Though surrounded by 
and I will not leave my post of duty. God help- 3 wealth and luxury, he still followed his humble 
ing me, I may save many precious lives, or, at $ occupation with industrious zeal, to Sarah’s very 
the sacrifice of my own, testify to my lasting re- 3 great annoyance and discontent. 
pentance for having shed innocent blood.” ’ Usually he was quiet and melancholy; but 
“But, George, our child,” argued Sarah; $ when a storm threatened, his brow lit up, his 
“must she pass her young days on this barren : lips were firmly set, and he went forth to watch 
spot?” $ for ships in peril, always ready and anxious to 
‘“‘Do what is best for her, Sarah,” returned 3 assist the suffering. 
George; ‘I am anxious she should have every; Day and night in the severest weather he never 
advantage of education and association; but as $ faltered in his self-imposed duty; and when a 
long as it is possible for her to remain with us, 3 vessel struck, he was always first to board her, 


let her stay, that all purity and peace may not 
abandon our fireside.” 

‘* Well, if I must stay here, I will at least have 
a decent house to live in,” exclaimed Sarah. ‘I 
suppose you will not object to that—will you?” 

“I shall not interfere,” said the husband; 
“but while I live I will never leave this beach. 
So let us have no more talk of change.” 

Vou. XXXIV.—23 


and last to leave her, while a human being was 
in danger, without any seeming regard for his 
own safety. 

Where the bravest wreckers hung back, he 
pressed on; and as his comrades saw him urge 
his boat into the furious breakers to board a 
wreck, they predicted that he would never re- 

turn alive. Several times his boat swamped and 
; 898 
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all aboard were lost, except George, whose very 
fearlessness proved his safeguard. Clinging to 
the rope, which had been driven by a mortar on 
board the wreck, he dragged himself, by super- 
human strength, safely to land. On several 
occasions his strength failed, and the sea caught 
him in its deadly embrace, and flung him on the 
shore insensible; but as soon as he revived, he 
was again ready to brave danger and death. 

Gradually men came to regard him as one 
who bore a charmed life, and in hours of peril 
readily yielded to his command. 

The fame of his bravery spread far and wide, 
and handsome testimonials: were presented to 
him, by the grateful hearts whom he had rescued 
from death. He received them sadly, without a 
sign of pride, and placed them in his sleeping 
apartment, where they were the last things be- 
fore his vision at night—the first to meet his 
gaze in the morning. 

Alice Clayton grew into girlhood, with the 
beauty of her childhood increasing with years. 
Nature had given her an earnest, enthusiastic 
temperament, wherein her mother’s firmness, and 
her father’s affectionate, docile disposition, were 
strangely mingled. 

Her life had been all sunshine, but the melan- 
eholy which surrounded her, was reflected in her 
large; dreamy eyes, which seemed to contain a 
prophecy of future woe. 

In her childhood she had no playmate or com- 
panion, except a large Newfoundland dog, who 
was at once her pet and protector. With him, 
she roamed far and wide over the beach; now 
listening to the music of the sea-shell, now 
gazing with awe upon the mighty element, and 
anon tossing sea-weed or brush upon the waves, 
laughing with childish glee, as her brave com- 
panion sprang in at her bidding and recovered 
her missile, ever ready to repeat the sport so 
long as it pleased the whim of his mistress. 

During her early youth, her mother instructed 
her in the rudiments of education; but as she 
advanced in years, Sarah sought a more compe- 
tent tutor for her child. Being unable to pro- 
cure one, she decided to place her at a boarding- 
school. 

CHAPTER V. 

Ir was the first day of the term at Winfield 
Institute, and such of the pupils as had returned 
from their holiday excursion, were busily en- 
gaged in chatting over recent enjoyments, and 
discussing future arrangements. 

Some had left at the expiration of the previous 
term, and strangers had arrived, or were ex- 
pected, in their stead. 


; “By the way, Rose Nugent,” said one; “you 
have lost your room-mate. I wonder who will 

fill her place?” 

; “A new pupil,” replied Rose; ‘somebody 

3 from the sea-coast, Miss Lisle tells me.” 

$ As wild and untutored as her native waters, 

; I'll warrant,” returned the first speaker. ‘Oh, 

$ Rose, I pity you!” 

3 *“*A young beach colt,” exclaimed another. 

N ‘Well, Rose, you will have a nice time in train- 

3 ing her into the refinements of life.” 

$ «Don’t expend too much sympathy on me, 

3 girls,” returned Rose. ‘It may be wasted.” 

$ “Hope for the best,” said Lucy Ellet; “even 

: then, a girl fresh from the desolate wilds of the 

3 coast, will probably prove an unpleasant com- 

$ panion for our dainty Rose. I wonder what she 

$ looks like?” 

$ Short, stout, with a red face, sunbernt hair, 

NS big, red hands, and enormous feet,” exclaimed 

Eugenia Philips, a snarling, overbearing girl, 

who prided herself on her truly American deli- 

cacy of appearance. 

‘Such a portrait!” laughed the others, in 
chorus. 

“There is one comfort,” continued Eugenia, 
‘‘Rose’s beauty and gracefulness will show to 
greater advantage by the contrast.” 

‘* Beauty and the Beast,” cried the chorus. 

“Girls,” said Rose, ‘I think it is very unkind 
in you, to say the least, thus to prejudge a stran- 
ger, who, coming among you, will need your 
sympathy and attention. For my part, if Miss 
Clayton be pretty, or ugly, rich, or poor, I in- 
tend to make her as happy as possible.” 

‘*Well done, Rose,”’ returned Eugenia. ‘Could 
Miss Lisle hear that speech, you would surely 
receive a medal.” 

“She is not poor,” remarked Harriet Grant. 
“I have heard papa speak of Mr. Clayton, her 
father, and he is rich, and very brave. Girls, 
don’t you remember reading the account of that 
dreadful shipwreck, last winter, when two hun- 
dred passengers were rescued from great peril 
by the bravery of one man, who, by first board- 
ing the ship at most imminent hazard, induced 
others to follow his example?” 

‘¢Indeed we do,” cried the group, eagerly. 

“That was her father,” returned Harriet; 
‘you remember he took all those poor people to 
his house, and fed and clothed them, until they 
recovered from their injuries, and, then, sent 
3 them on their way rejoicing. The paper which 
; contained the account, stated that he was a man 
of wealth and leisure, who resided on the coast 
for the express purpose of assisting the unforta- 
nate.” 
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“A perfect hero!” exclaimed the group, their 
sympathies fully aroused. 

«He has built an elegant mansion on the most 
beautiful part of the beach,” continued Harriet, 
“and winter and summer keeps closely to his 
post of self-imposed duty.” 

‘Let us give him a public welcome if he comes 
here,” said Julia Lee, enthusiastically. ‘‘For 
my part, I should be proud to kiss the hand of 
such & man.” 

“His bravery will not make his daughter more 
lady-like,” coldly remarked Eugenia. 

“If she proves a modern female Orson, I shall 
love her for her father’s sake,” said Rose. 

“And I! and I!” echoed the chorus. 

Just then a carriage drove up, and the giddy : 
flock flew to the windows, to inspect the new $ 
arrivals. 

“What a handsome woman!” exclaimed Euge- 
nia, as a lady descended from the vehicle. 

‘‘ Look, what a fairy foot the young girl has!” 
eried Harriet, as a second lady alighted. 

«And what a face!”’ added Rose, as the stran- 
ger threw back her veil. ‘A perfect angel of $ 
loveliness !” 

“If that were only Miss Clayton, Rose would 3 
be too happy,” said Julia Lee. 

“Aye, if it were!” rejoined Eugenia; ‘but 
contrast with such 4 rare creature will crush the 
poor sea-bird.” 


the party for awhile forgot the new visitant 
Directly a servant appeared and summoned Rose } 
Nugent to Miss Lisle. 

“What can Miss Lisle want with Rose?” in- 
quired Harriet. 

“It may be that she intends changing her 
arrangements, to give Rose this fair new-comer 
for a room-mate,” said Eugenia. “You know 
Rose is quite a pet with Miss Lisle.” 

“Girls—would you believe?” exclaimed Rose, 
bounding in soon after, ‘‘that is Miss Clayton! 
Oh, I am so glad.” 

“What! that lovely creature, Miss Clayton!” 
cried the astonished group. 

“Yes, that is she,” returned the delighted 
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¢ ‘Indeed he is,” replied Rose, warmly. ‘He 
is the handsomest and best cousin in the world.” 

“Young ladies,” said Miss Lisle, entering, 
‘permit me to present your new companion, 
Mies Alice Clayton. She is a stranger, but I 
hope she will not long remain such among you. 
I am sure you will try to make her as happy 
here as possible.” 

“Indeed, we will,” replied the group, as the) 
acknowledged Alice’s graceful salutation. 

‘“‘For the sake of her gallant father, as well 
as her own, she is doubly welcome,” said Harriet 
; Grant, coming forward and clasping her hand. 

3 Alice’s face lit up with joy, and she flung her 
> arms around the young girl’s neck, and kissed 
3 her. 

$ ‘Would he had come with you,” said Rose: 
3 ‘‘we have heard of his bravery, and long to see 
him.” 

‘‘He never leaves home,” replied Alice, tears 
$ springing to her eyes at the thought of his lone- 
* liness in her absence. 

3 The school life, so auspiciously begun, proved 
N : happy. For the first time Alice found herself 
3 S among companions of her own age, and she soon 
3 became warmly attached to them; whileher 
$ child-like tenderness, and untutored, impulsive 
nature, made her the pet of the school. 





¥ 


$ She was very docile and intelligent; her pro- 
S gress was rapid, and soon placed her equal in 
The conversation turned on other topics, and $ 


rank with her schoolmates, who had enjoyed 


s sys! .: 
. ; greater opportunities for improvement. 


; A warm friendship sprang up between Alice 
: Sand Rose Nugent. Occupying the same apart- 
‘ment, they were thrown into close contact, and 

had full opportunity of studying each other’s 
$ characters. Both were equally intelligent and 
amiable; but while Rose was gay and sprightly, 
quick in repartee, and dashing in manners, Alice 
was sensitive, refined, dignified, and slightly 
’ tinged with melancholy, The shadow on her 
home had tinged her spirit, and the lonely mus- 
i ings of her early years, beside the ever-sounding 
3 sea, had imparted a vein of pensiveness to her 
$ soul which time could never eradicate. 


; Their differencés in temperament endeared 








Rose; “the young lady whom you ‘pictured as : them more closely to each other, and by day 
‘short, stout, red-faced, with sunburnt hair, big 3 and night, asleep, in study, or amusements, they 
hands and feet!’ Oh, could you see her, girls! ; were inseparable. 
She is tall, slender, with a complexion tinted like } All those confidences in which young girls 
& sea-shell, magnificent hazel eyes, wavy brown } : so delight, were’ poured into each other’s ears. 
hair, a loveable mouth, teeth like pearls, and a $ ‘ Alice told of the wild scenes of her native place, 
voice like a nightingale. I am so glad she is to $ Sof her sea-side reveries, and longings for the 
be my room-mate; I am in love with her already. } 3 beautiful. Rose described her charming city 
Could cousin Frank but see her!” § home, with its gay associations; spoke of the 
“Always cousin Frank!’ sneered Eugenia. é dear father and the aunt, who had been a mother 
“He seems to be your model of perfection. 3 to her, in lieu of that parent who had long slept 
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in the silent ‘City of the Dead;” and of the: marriage with Alice, and her parents made no 


charming cousin Frank, who was as a brother 
to her. 


Frank formed an untiring theme for the eulo- 


objection, so the course of ‘‘true love ran 


¢ stoothly” for once, 


Alice was unwilling to leave her parents to 


giums of the affectionate Rose, and Alice soon; their loneliness, and her father could not be 
learned to participate in her friend’s feelings, } persuaded to leave the coast; so it was arranged 
and looked for his welcome letters, almost as that her home should be in the city, but the 


eagerly as Rose herself. 


$ summers should be passed with them at the sea- 


Frank received such a glowing description of : side. 


his cousin’s new friend, that he became anxious 
to see the paragon; and made a flying visit to 
Winfield Institute, partly, as he confessed to 
Rose, for that very purpose. 

His expectations were more than fulfilled. 
Alice surpassed all that he had previously seen 
in girlish loveliness; and from that time his 
dreams were full of her. 

Christmas came, and Alice received permis- 
sion to spend the short holidays with Rose in 
the city. There she was 1s warmly welcomed 
by Mr. Nugent, and his sister Mrs. Tracy, for 
Rose’s sake, as that ardent young lady could 
desire; while Frank plead off from his profes- 
sional studies, and devoted himself exclusively 
to their service. 

Upon their return to school, a definite arrange- 
ment was made between the friends, by which 
Alicé Was to pass the winter holidays with Rose 
in the city; while the summer vacation was to 
be spent together, at the sea-side: and as long 
as they were at Winfield, the agreement was 
strictly fulfilled. ' 

George and Sarah Clayton were always glad 
to receive their daughter’s friend, and the pre- 
sence of the two happy girls, their number often 
increased by visits from their companions, made 
the usually quiet mansion resound with life and 
joy. The shadow grew lighter upon the parents’ 
brow as they saw the happiness of their child. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tuvus passed five happy years. Alice Clayton 
and Rose Nugent had now arrived at woman- 


hood; and bade a regretful farewell to the insti- : 


tate which had been such a pleasant home to 
them. 

It was early summer, when they left Winfield, 
and, as usual, Rose accompanied Alice to her 
country home. . Frank Tracy soon followed, and 
with him came William Herbert, long a suspected 
lover, now the etinneed husband of the joyous 
Rose. 

There, beside the majestic ocean, Frank Tracy 
told his love; and Alice frankly confessed how 
long he had filled her heart. 

Frank had won his mother’s consent to his 





In the autumn, Frank returned to the city to 
make preparations for the reception of his bride. 
It was settled that the marriage should take 
place in the early part of October; but George 
Clayton became suddenly ill, and for some weeks 
wavered between life and death. He gradually 
became convalescent; but his health continued 
variable: the physician pronounced him suffer- 
ing from disease of the heart, which, he said, 
would render any excitement dangerous. 

George desired that the marriage should take 
place, and the preparations were renewed. His 
health and spirits seemed to improve rapidly, as 
he observed his daughter’s happiness, and before 
the wedding day arrived his wife declared she 
had not known him to be so cheerful for many 
years. 

The twentieth of November was fixed for the 
nuptials, and two days previous Mrs. Tracy, 
Frank, and William Herbert, who was to act as 
groomsman, arrived; Rose had remained with 
Alice, assisting her in the preliminaries. 

The morning of the nineteenth dawned with a 
clouded sky. As the day advanced, it became 
still more obscured, and before noon, a terrific 
storm burst forth, which continued, unceasingly, 
until the afternoon of the next day. Before that 
time, however, the waves broke their bounds and 
encroached upon the land, until within a few 
feet of Clayton’s mansion. 

Rose Nugent was terrified and oppressed; her 
apprehension spread among the other members 
of the party; but when the tempest seemed to 
have spent itself, their anxiety passed away, and 
their thoughts were engrossed by the approach- 
ing marriage, 

Mr. Allen, the minister, who was engaged to 
perform the marriage ceremony, took advantage 
of the temporary lull in the storm to come over 
from the mainland; accounting for his early ap- 
pearance, by the fear that the tempest had not 
yet fully ceased. 

His supposition was correct; toward night it 
recommenced with redoubled vigor. The waves 
roared along the shore like hungry tigers. The 
wind was up in appalling fury, and all admitted 
that the storm was without parallel for violence. 

George Clayton was greatly affected by the 
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war of the elements; he retired to his chamber } object to bracelets. Wait a moment—lI will get 
and paced up and down the apartment in great < them.” 
agitation. ; Just fhen a servant appeared at the door, and 
“Twelve years ago to-night,” exclaimed he— ; beckoned to Mrs. Clayton. 
“twelve years! Oh! what a life of misery in A whispered conversation ensued, and she 
that time! fe my torment never end? 7 $ quickly dismissed the girl, and returned to Alice, 
there no release from the memory of crime? : pale and agitated. 
And, Alice, my dear child! that they should; ‘Are youill? or has some accident occurred?” 
have set this night—the anniversary of Ais } inquired Alice, tenderly. 
death—for her marriage. It is the hand of ‘Neither, love,” replied Sarah; ‘Judith is 
Providence; it was delayed from time to time : timid, and, at first, alarmed me. I must go down 
until this fatal period for some dread end. What to calm her. Go to my room and select a pair 
can it be? What can it be?” of bracelets, and whatever else you like; I would 
“This storm too,” continued he; ‘there has ; not have you appear without jewels.” 
been none to compare with it since that night. ; Alice assisted Rose to complete her toilet, and 
I am oppressed with some great fear. God pro-} while she drew on her gloves, and took a part- 
tect the innocent!” 3 ing glance at her attire, went into her mother’s 
He went out, unobserved, to note the progress ; apartment, and hastily drew a jewel-box from 
of the storm. To his surprise and alarm, he N the dressing-case. 
found the sea had broken a new inlet through: She selected a superb bracelet, curiously 
the land, entirely separating the lower from the ; formed, and richly decorated with diamonds, 
upper part of the beach, cutting them off from ; and clasping it on her right arm, could not help 
all escape by land in case of danger. The new : inwardly confessing it displayed the exquisitely 
inlet was wide and apparently deep—the waters ; moulded and snowy limb to perfection. She 
surging through it with fearful force. $ looked among the jewels for another to match it; 
“The water rises fast,” said he, glancing at } but there was none to compare with it for beauty, 
the strand; ‘but I will not alarm them; that { and she concluded to wear the single one. 
were worse than useless; since there is no way § “Come, Alice, darling!” exclaimed Rose, 
of leaving the beach, but by the boat, and it S bounding in; “tthe bridegroom awaiteth his 
would be a great hazard to try it.” 3 bride.” 
He drew his surf boat near the house, and : She placed her arm around Alice, and led her 
fastened it securely; placing in it the oars and 3 into another apartment, where Tracy and Her- 
boat-hooks, ready for use in case of need. $ bert awaited them. 


The hour fixed for the marriage approached, «Mine at last, love,” whispered Tracy, fondly, 


5 
and the bride and guests retired to array them- } as he drew her arm within his own 
selves for the occasion. Rose soon forgot her } They passed down stairs into the parlor, where 
fears in adorning herself and her friend; and as $ the parents, Mrs. Tracy, and the clergyman were 
her spirits arose, Alice seemed re-animated by : in attendance. The bridal cortege paused be- 
them. 3 fore the minister, and he was just about to com- 

“Come, girls, the hour has struck, and Mrs. } mence the ceremony, when a terrific gust of wind 
Tracy is awaiting you,” said Mrs. Clayton, as 3 shook the house to its very foundations, and at 
she entered the room. the same moment, the sea dashed violently 

‘tAlice is dressed, and I soon will be,” ex- { against the walls, and poured in underneath the 
claimed Rose. ‘I have been so busy admiring doors. . 
and adorning her, I forgot how time flew. Is} ‘‘Mercy! mercy! the kitchen is full of water!” 
she not a charming bride?” : cried Judith, running in ‘Oh! Mrs. Clayton, 

‘‘She is as lovely as she looks,” returned Mrs. I told you the water was forcing its way 
Clayton, kissing her. $ through!” 

“But, Alice,” continued she, as she saw Rose} The party hastened to the kitchen, which was 
clasping her bracelets, ‘‘you wear no jewels. I: a little lower than the main portion of the house, 
have a plentiful supply; will you accept them?” § and found the door forced open, and the water 

“Thank you, mamma,” replied Alice; ‘but } several inches deep on the floor. 
you know papa does not like me to wear costly 3 They stood aghast. 
ornaments.” 3 «Let us take all we need to the upper rooms!” 

‘For that reason I did not purchase anything S exclaimed George Clayton; ‘‘my surf boat is 
of the kind, with your wardrobe,” said the N within reach, but it would be madness to trust to 
mother; ‘but, on this occasion he will not ‘it while any other hope remains. Hasten up, 
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Alice, dear; go, Rose; Mrs. Tracy; Sarah; go up 
quickly. The water is rising very fast. We: 
will bring food to last in case it does not recede $ 
to-night.” 

From the bridal feast, which was spread, they ; 
caught up such substantial articles as were most 3 
convenient, and followed the trembling females. ; 

The lower shutters had been closed early in $ 
the evening; but the doors were not secured. 
Clayton thought of this, and quickly putting § 
down his burthen, hastened down stairs again, 
followed by the other gentlemen. Just as they 
reached the deserted parlor, a mighty wave 
dashed against the door, with such violence, that 3 
the latch gave way, and the water rushed in. 3 

“Quick, men, to the other doors!” cried Clay- 
ton, as he sprang to close it. 

The water had receded, and he closed the 
door, and had drawn the bolt, when another 
powerful wave broke against it, causing it to 
tremble and creak, with symptoms of giving 
way. 

He grasped the piano, and wheeling it rapidly 
on its castors, brought it near the entrance; then, 
exerting all his strength, upturned the heavy in- 
strument against it. 

He then hastened out to assist in barricading 
the other doors. That in the kitchen had given 
way, and the water surged in without restraint. 
One glance told, labor there would be useless. 
They barred the door communicating with the 
main building, and against it, and the others, 
placed all the heavy objects they could obtain, 
and then betook themselves to the upper floor. 

“The boat!—where is it secured?” asked 
Traey. 

“The chain is brought through the back win- 
dow of my bed-room, and securely fastened 
within,” replied Clayton. ‘‘The building shields § 
it, and we can avail ourselves of it as a last re- N 
source. I hope we will not need it. An hour, ; 
I think, must elapse before the water rises to 3 
this height, and in that time the storm may lull, 
or the wind change.” 

“Pray God, it may!” ejaculated Alice, with 
ashy lips, as she hid her face in her lover's 
bosom. N 

‘*Amen!” responded the minister, and every 
one echoed ‘*Amen!” 

A sad bridal night for you, darling,” said 
her father, taking Alice by the hand, “would it 
were otherwise for your sweet sake.” 

**Oh, papa!” cried Alice, disengaging herself 
from Tracy, and throwing her arms around her 
father’s neck, ‘‘I fear that death will claim us 
all before the morrow. And, to die at such a 
time!” 
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** Alice, if death must come, let it find us one 
in name, as we are in heart,” said Tracy; “your 
father says we are safe for an hour. There is 
plenty of time; let this holy man pronounce the 
words which bind us together.” 

Alice assented, and the party were again 
arranged for the ceremony. 

The exhortation was delivered, the charge 
given as to whether any one knew any impedi- 
ment to the proposed marriage, and in the pause 
which followed, they heard the waves dashing 
with renewed rage against the house. There 
was a tremor—a jar—a crash—and the sound of 
water gurgling and rioting in the 1ooms below 

A smothered groan broke from the females. 
The bride trembled, and nestled closer to her 
lover. The minister hesitated, and then con- 
tinued, until he came to that part of the cere- 
mony wherein the bridegroom, taking the bride 
by her right hand, said, 

“T Francis Tracy, take thee, Alice Clayton, to 
be my wedded wife——” 

“Hold!” cried Mrs. Tracy, springing forward, 
and grasping Alice by the arm. “Girl!” ex- 
claimed she, fiercely, ‘that bracelet! Whence 
came it? Speak! for the love of heaven!” con- 
tinued she, wildly, as the company drew closer 
to the bride; who, pale and afrighted, was unable 
to reply. 

‘*My mother gave it to me,” said she, when 
she regained her power of utterance. 

««When?—where?—how did you obtain it?” 
shrieked the excited woman, turning to Mrs. 
Clayton. 

“Tell me, woman! I charge you by your 
daughter’s happiness, how that gem came into 
your possession !” 

“It was found on a dead body,” replied Sarah, 
at length. ‘It has never been worn until by 
some strange mistake Alice has placed it on her 
arm,” 

“Tt is false!” cried Mrs. Tracy. ‘That 
bracelet was stolen, and from a murdered man! 
Look at this,” continued she, extending her own 
arm, bearing a similar jewel, ‘‘there is the mate 
to it. See here!” said she, quickly unclasping 
the fatal ornament from the arm of the passive 
Alice, and pressing a secret spring, which threw 
open the upper part of the bracelet, and dis- 
played the portrait of a child, ‘do you see that 
picture? It is his—my son’s. And here,” touch- 
ing the bracelet on her own arm, ‘is my hus- 
band’s. The second bracelet he had made in 
Europe, to match the first, and my child’s por- 
trait was enclosed; he wrote to me before he 
sailed, that it was safely secured in a belt around 
his waist. Woman, this jewel was not found; it 
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was stolen from my poor, poor husband; who, s 
twelve years ago, was robbed, and foully mur- } 
dered on this coast. Ah! I remember now what } 
the mate told me: the murderer was young, had 
a handsome wife, a beautiful child, and lived on 
a solitary part of the beach. The name had 
escaped my memory; but now I have it: George 
Clayton, thou art the man!” 

She stepped from amid the group, as she spoke, 
and with flashing eye and outstretched arm, 
pointed to George; who, pale and trembling, 
cowed before her accusation. 

“Thou art the man!” repeated she, with fear- 
ful emphasis. 

“Tam! Iam!” exclaimed the wretched man. 

+“Twelve years ago, this very night, the dread- 
ful deed was done. God is my witness—I meant 


not to kill him; but I did—I did! May God for- 
give me!” 

He reeled and trembled as he spoke; then fell 
on his face at the feet of his aceuser. 

“‘My father! my poor father!” cried Alice, 
throwing herself beside him, and tenderly rais- 
‘Help! help! 


ing his head. He is dead! he is 
dead!” 

“The sudden shock has killed him,” said the 
minister. ‘‘May God grant his last prayer!” 

Alice kissed his brow, and withdrew her arm 
from beneath his head. Pale, calm as a corpse, 
she arose, and stood before the astounded group. 

“Frank,” said she, ‘you have heard all; my 
father was a murderer—not wilful, he says, and 
I believe him; but still, a murderer! and—oh, 
agony!—thy father’s blood was on his head. 
Forgive him for my sake. Forgive me, that in 
my ignorance of the fact, I unwittingly won 
your love. We must part, The children of the 
murdered and murderer may not wed. Forget 
me, Frank—forget me if you can!” 

“Never!” cried Frank. ‘It cannot be. So 
deeply—so truly have I loved thee, Alice, that 
thy memory can only fade in death. We must 
part; but I shall always regard thee as one, pure 
and holy beyond comparison, unhappily far re- 
moved from me.” 

* Alice,” exclaimed Mrs. Tracy, ‘‘forgive me: 
I knew not what I said.” 

“Tt is for us to plead for pardon,” said Alice, 
calmly. 

Rose had stood in silent stuper during the 
fearful scene. Suddenly she revived. 

“Alice, this cannot be,” cried she; ‘‘you, my 
friend, my angel; you are not the child of an 
assassin! There is some dreadful error here. 
Alice, tell me it is not true—that I am dreaming.” 

“Tt is too true,” said Alice, sadly. ‘You 
heard my father’s dying words.” 


‘He was mad; aunt is mad: we are all fright- 
N x ened inté insanity,’”’reiterated Rose. ‘‘Aunt, 
$ tell me that it is not true! Mrs. Clayton, speak! 
What means this scene?” 

Sarah moaned in anguish, but made no reply. 

“God help us!” exclaimed the minister. ‘‘The 
water has risen. It is dashing against the win- 
dow.” 

They sprang to the window as he spoke, and 
drew aside the curtain. Without, the waves 
were rolling in heavy swells, whose crests just 
touched the panes. 

**Not a moment is to be lost,” cried the clergy- 
man, ‘‘to the boat! to the boat!” 

Alice caught Rose in her arms, and kissed her, 
quickly. 

“‘Think always kindly of me, Rose,” said she; 
and, in a second, disengaged herself from her 
friend’s embrace. 

She threw her arms around Tracy’s neck, and 
kissed him repeatedly. 

“God guard and guide thee, my beloved! 
Adieu forever!” 

He attempted to detain her; but she eluded 
his grasp, and sprang to her mother’s side. 

‘“‘Mother,” said she, ‘hasten to the boat, or 
you will be lost. Quickly, my mother.” 

** Alice, thou art innocent. Save thine own 
life,” returned Sarah. 

At that moment a mighty wave dashed against 
S the casement; it gave way, and a torrent of water 
rushed into the room. 

“To the boat, instautly; delay is death,” 
cried the minister. 

He caught Mrs. Tracy, who was nearest him, 
and led the way. Herbert seized Rose, and fol- 
lowed. 

*‘Come, Frank, come,” cried Mrs. Tracy. 

“Alice, Frank, quay, for my sake, come,” 
added Rose. 

Frank placed his arm around Alice; but she 
$ clung to her mother. 

‘*T will not leave her,” exclaimed she. 

“At the risk of my life she shall be saved,” 
said Tracy. Sarah resisted. 

‘*Let me die with my husband,” moaned she, 
rocking to and fro; ‘‘I cannot live through such 
shame and sorrow. Forgive me, Alice, that I 
have brought this great grief upon thee.” 

“TI freely forgive all, mother,” returned Alice. 
“But if you would have me live, go with us to 
the boat: I will not enter it without you.” 

Sarah yielded, and they hastened from the 
apartment, which was rapidly filling with water. 
; They reached the boat, which was tossing 
: about among the waves, before the window, just 
as the others were entering it. 
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The servants, who sprang to the boat at the 
first alarm, already occupied it, but were so over- 
come with fright, as to be unable to render any 
assistance. Mr. Allen entered the boat to re- 
ceive the females. 
placed within, where pale and trembling they 
cowered, clinging to the gunwale. 

“The craft will swamp,” cried Mr. Allen; 
“jump in, quickly, Herbert, to receive the § 
women, while I control the boat.” 

Herbert did as he was commanded, and ex- 
tended his arms to assist the next comer. 

““My mother, first,” said Alice, as Frank 
turned to her. 

Sarah was speedily placed within, and Alice 
was about to enter; but just as Herbert reached 
out his hands to receive her, the chain became 
unloosened, and the boat was borne ont on the 
waste of waters. 

“Alice! Alice!” cried Sarah, as she sprang 
toward her. 

There was a heavy splash—a piercing scream 
from those within the boat! and Sarah Clayton 
was seen no more on earth. 

‘*My son! my son!” exclaimed Mrs. Tracy, 
springing to her feet; ‘save him, or let me die.” 

‘¢Madam, you will upset the boat,” cried Her- 
bert, as he pulled her down. ‘Hold her, Rose, 
while I take an oar. Be calm, Mrs. Tracy; we 
will go back. I will never desert my friend.” 

They urged the boat toward the house, near 
the window of which, by the light in the room 
beyond, they saw Alice, in her white bridal robe, 
with one arm about Tracy’s neck, while he en- 
circled her waist, his right hand clasping hers, 
as when they stood before the minister. 

‘‘How calm and happy they seem!” exclaimed 
Rose. ‘One would almost think they were re- 
joiced at the prospect of dying together.” 

**Look!” cried Mrs. Tracy. “The foundation 
is giving way—the house trembles—the walls § 
crack—they totter—they fall! Myson! my$ 
son!” 

She sank back insensible, as the house fell, 
with a fearful sound, into the throbbing waves 
below. 


Mrs. Tracy and Rose were } 


Rose uttered a piercing scream, and buried 
her face in her aunt’s bosom to shut out the 
dreadful vision. 

3 “Row to the right,” shouted Mr. Allen; ‘the 
inlet lies in that direction; unless we gain it we 
also are lost.” 

With great exertion they reached the passage, 
N and after hours of ceaseless toil, urging the 
$ unwieldly boat through the stormy waters, day- 
light at last beamed upon them, and they found 
themselves within reach of land. 

They were received with the most sympathiz- 
ing hospitality by the people of the vicinity, 
who, when the storm lulled, as it did during the 
day, ventured to the scene of disaster, hoping to 
find that Alice and Frank had by some means 
been preserved. They were disappointed in 
their hope; but on the marsh between the beach 
and mainland, their dead bodies were found, 
with their arms encircling each other. They 
were not bruised, nor disfigured, but seemed to 
sleep calmly and happily in death. 

The bodies of George and Sarah Clayton were 
never found, though search was made far and 
wide along the coast for some trace of them 

In time the waters receded from the beach, 
and the spot where the house had stood was 
visible; but no trace or vestige of its presence 
remained; the very stones of the foundations 
were swept away. 

The bathing in that vicinity is very fine; and 
neighboring portions of the coast have improved 
rapidly. In mid-summer, thousands of pleasure 
seekers throng the strand, and lave in the waters; 
but the beach where the Sea Gull was wrecked 
$ lies desolate—its silence unbroken, save by the 
$ monotonous moan of the waters, the cry of the 
$ sea-bird, or the report of a sportsman’s gun. 
Mrs. Tracy was thrown into a brain fever by 
3 the dreadful shock she received, and almost en- 
$ tered the ‘Valley and Shadow of Death.” She 

$ recovered gradually her health, and in the ten- 

der affection of her niece and William Herbert, 
S who soon made the fair Rose his wife, became 
‘resigned to the loss she suffered in the destruc- 
} tion of the Housz on THe BEacu. 
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"TIS TRUE THAT LOVE 


°T true that love with all its charms 
Around thy heart doth twine; 

But, oh, thy smiles to me recall 
The hour when they were mine; 

And now to me they bring despair, 
As does the morning sky 

Unto the wretch, who knows that he 
Ere nightfall has to die. 


WITH ALL ITS CHARMS. 


The heart can hold a memory 
Of deep and bitter wrong; 
Untold by look—and secret kept 
From pleasure’s giddy throng; 
80 bows my own beneath the weight 
Of sorrow’s tyrant sway; 
And though I smile—yct have I griefs 
Which wear my life away. ¥. J. 
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THE ARSENIC SPRING. 


A TALE OF 


HUNGARY. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 





Tue good old Baron Heltza lay on his death § i 
bed, having been mortally wounded while fight- 
ing for his King Maria Theresa, then engaged } 
in deadly strife with her life-long enemy—her 
dangerous end stubborn foe—Frederic the Great 
of Prussia. 

The old man, on finding that all his physi- 
cian’s skill, and all his daughter’s care were 
going to prove vain, sent a messenger to the 
empress, to demand as a last favor, in return 
for a life spent, and a death gained in her ser- 
vice, leave of absence from the army, for a short 
time, for her brave young officer Count Moritz— 
stating as reason for the request, that, being at 
the point of death, he desired to place his mother- 
less daughter under the legal protection of her 
affianced husband, ere he left the world. 3 

The empress, though greatly pressed at this; 
time both for officers and troops, and though } 
she could illy spare the gallant young count, 
who was the life of the army, did not belie her 
ever.warm, womanly heart on this occasion; the : 
desired permission was given, with the strictest 
injunctions, however, to hasten, immediately : 
after the marriage, back to the army, where his 
absence might cause incalculable disasters. 3 

The wings of love (aided by a magnificent { 
charger) bore the young count in an incredibly 3 
short space of time, to the castle of the good 
baron, and the presence of his lovely betrothed; 
ond it was his reward to see how the cheeks 
of the young Baroness Ida, though pale with 
watching, grew rosy red under his gaze, and to 
note how the languid eyes kindled into soft 
splendor as he drew nigh. 

But this was no time for the exchange of love’s 
joyous endearments; a dying father, a distracted 
country, a lover returning to the perils of the 
field—were not these circumstances sufficiently 
terrible to check the quick flow of the lovers’ 
pulses, were they likely to beat too warmly? 

The young couple had been betrothed from 
infancy; but, as is not often the case under such 
circumstances, the wishes of those most inte- 
rested coincided in this case with the views of 
their parents; a circumstance probably owing to 
the fact, that events had prevented the children 
growing up together like brother and sister, as 











is usually the case; on the contrary, they saw 
§ nothing of each other till-.both were grown. The 
natural consequence was, that when the ardent 
young soldier of twenty-one was introduced to 
the beautiful young baroness, at the end of his 
first campaign, he thought her, as she truly was, 
one of the loveliest and most charming beings 
the world had ever seen, and fell violently in 
love with her. At this time, Ida, some years 
younger than himself, was arrayed in all the 
charms of opening womanhood; she was tall and 
graceful, with clear, blue eyes and golden-tinted 
hair, that waved in rich luxuriance about a face 
of angelic sweetness, while a faultless com- 
plexion of rare delicacy and brilliancy set off 
every charm. It was no wonder that the young 
soldier, just escaped from camps and bearded 
men, fancied that he had met with a veritable 
angel, and that he should bless the good fortune 
that had given him a right to approach such an 
admirable creature. 

Quite as natural was it, that Ida’s gentle heart 


* should easily surrender to the bold assaults of so 


handsome, so gallant, so ardent a suitor. 

But, in the first early flush of their attach- 
ment, the young lovers were called on to part. 
The count was summoned back to his regiment; 
and now this was their first reunion; a meeting 
to be again followed, after a few brief moments 
of mingled joy and grief, by a long parting. 

Immediately on the arrival of the bridegroom, 
the dying soldier, stern in his views of a soldier’s 
duties, caused the priest to be summoned in all 
haste, and as soon as the hand of the trembling, 
tearful bride had been joined in wedlock to that 
of her husband, the horse already saddled and 
bridled by the baron’s orders, summoned his 
master by his impatient whinnying not to hesi- 
tate between love and duty, and the old man, 
adding his paternal blessing to that of the priest, 
bade the bridegroom God speed on his journey. 
A few broken words and bursting sobs from the 
young wife—a few deep murmured whispers of 
comfort and hope from the bridegroom, and the 
silence of absence fell on the old pile, succeeding 
drearily to the bustle of the arrival—the wed- 
ding and the departure. 

That night, after bestowing on his a: 
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such tender, anxious words of counsel, as only a 
dying parent can breathe to the dear orphan he 
is leaving, the old baron died. 

The desolate Ida wandered about the empty 
castle in loneliness of heart, yearning for the 


living and the dead. Her situation was too: 


painful for hr unstrung; frame to endure. Her 
strength, greatly taxed by long watching over 
her father, yielded now to the grief she felt at 
his loss, and her anxiety for the fate of her hus- 
band. A dangerous illness brought her to the 
brink of the grave, and when after many weeks 
of danger she began slowly to recover, the prin- 
cipal charm of her beauty had vanished. The 
exquisite bloom of her cheeks was gone. Nor 
was that all; instead of the shell-tinted purity 
of complexion which had formerly been so re- 
markable, the skin had become sallow, stained 
and blotched. 

It certainly was a confirmation of the truth of 
the old adage that beauty is only skin deep—for 
the change was marvelous. In spite of her 


fine figure and regular features, the lovely Ida 
of a few weeks ago, would with difficulty have 
been recognized. This one hideous disfigure- 
ment obliterated all her charms. 

The young baroness was filled with dismay 


and alarm. Her young husband! how should 
she meet him, cruelly transformed as she was! 
How must she shrink from the eye which hitherto 
it had been her delight to meet! How endure to 
see that eye change—to see disappointment— 
horror—disgust take the place of the admiration 
which she was accustomed to see expressed on 
that dear face! She felt she could not bear it. 
Such a change would break her heart—she must 
die of love, mortification and grief. She pictured 
to herself with morbid vividness this first recoil 
of surprise and aversion, and death seemed to 
her preferable to encountering it. 

She sent for her physician, and commanded 
him, at any risk, or at any sacrifice on her part, 
to-find some remedy for the affection, and offered 
princely rewards in case of success. The doctor 
essayed his utmost skill, and numerous and in- 
genious were his devices; but his efforts were in 
vain. 

Meanwhile letters came from the young hus- 
band, announcing that peace was about to be 
concluded, and that in a month more he should 
be at home to claim the bride, from whom fate 
had so cruelly separated him, even on their 
bridal day. 

The baroness and the doctor were in despair. 
Ida besought him more pressingly than ever to 
cure her—while the good man was forced in 
humbleness of heart to own the impotency of his 


joa At last, one day, after a painful inter- 
$ view with the unhappy lady, who implored him 
$ in touching terms to come to her aid, he said re. 
luctantly, 

“There is, my dear young lady, a remedy yet 
untried, but it is of such a dangerous, or rather 
fatal nature, that I have not dared to name it,” 

Ida seized his hand in breathless eagerness; 
such earnest inquiry was expressed in her looks, 
that he could not choose but answer it. 

‘“‘There are, as all the world knows, in this 
country, as well as in Bohemia, certain Arsenic 
Springs, the effects of whose waters on the skin 
are of wondrous virtue. Those who quaff them 
receive, as their certain reward, a complexion 
of singular purity and delicacy; but the boon is 
dearly purchased, for the price is death; death, 
slowly, but surely, claiming the victim as long 
as the daily draught is continued—death, swift 
and fearful, as soon as the fatal cup is with- 
drawn. Such,” continued the physician, ‘‘is 
this fearful remedy, which owes its efficacy or 
wondrous power, to the fact that the water is 
charged with the deadly poison, arsenic. It is 
a secret not known to many, that there is on 
your ladyship’s own estate one of these springs, 
but I pray you have nothing to do with it. No 
good will come of it.” 

As he finished speaking Ida rose, and clasping 
her hands exclaimed, fervently, 

‘‘Thank heaven, I am saved! my prayers are 
answered! Oh, doctor, the conditions are hard, 
but can I hesitate? I pray you lead me to this 
spring.” 

The physician reluctantly obeyed; they crossed 
the pleasure grounds and entered a deep wood, 
within whose dim recesses, in a dark, secluded 
nook, @ spring gushed forth mysteriously from 
a nook and trickled into a rocky basin, which it 
appeared to have worn for itself in the heart of 
a huge stone. The water was of a peculiar 
whitish color, and no living creature was to be 
seen in the little stream which flowed away—no 
plant grew very near its margin. 

But Ida eagerly filled the goblet she had 

brought with the water, and was carrying it 
to her lips, when the physician grasped her 
arm, 
‘Rash girl, what are you doing?” he cried; 
‘half what your goblet holds would cause your 
certain death,” and taking the glass from her 
hands, he poured away three-fourths of its con- 
tents, and presenting the remainder to his pa- 
tient, charged her never to exceed that allowance 
if she valued her life. 

Ida drank. It was her first sip from the foun- 
tain of death. 
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She had her reward; the waters of the Arsenic 
Spring acted as though by magic. The disfigur- 
ing stains and blemishes disappeared from her 
face, leaving the skin pure and smooth as marble, 
while a color almost unnaturally brilliant tinted 
her cheeks and lips. Her beauty was restored 
in more than its former splendor, and when her 
enraptured husband clasped her in his arms, she 
raised her eyes swimming in joyful tears to 
heaven, and whispered to herself softly, ‘‘Surely 
God will forgive me for what I have done!” 

Two years of blissful love flew by. The ces- 
sation of hostilities enabled the young couple to 
taste the joys of domestic life in all their deli- 
cious sweetness. The count busied himself with 
his people, and with the improvement of his own 
and his wife’s estates, which were contiguous, 
and Ida lived joyous and happy in her husband’s 
devoted affection, only reminded now and then 
of the dread trial through which she had passed, 
by the daily draught, which had become as essen- 
tial to her existence as the air she breathed. 

But now suddenly the lucky star of the young 
count, which had hitherto been in the ascendant, 
waned. Some officers of the army, having en- 
gaged in certain treasonable measures, and being 
detected, were urged by jealousy and other mo- 


tives, to falsely accuse him of participation in 
their plots. Trials, in those days, were summary 
and partial things; to be accused was almost 
necessarily to be found guilty, and the count, 
utfable to prove his innocence, was speedily ad- 


judged to death. The empress, however, in 
consideration of former valuable services, com- 
muted the sentence to one of banishment for life, 
graciously allowing the criminal a week or two 
to make the necessary arrangements. 

The young count returned home to do so in 
bitterness of heart, conscious as he was of 
nothing but chivalric devotion to her who thus 
believed his cowardly accusers. Ida too began 
cheerfully to prepare to accompany him, when 
suddenly a thought of horror struck her. It 
came back to her memory like a dream, and yet 
she remembered but too well that the physician 
had said she would die—die! as soon as she 
ceased to drink the waters of the Arsenic Spring. 
She sent for him in alarm, but he only mourn- 
fully confirmed his verdict. The young baron- 
ess’s cheek blanched with terror, as though she 
heard the dread sentence for the first time. She 
fancied she had familiarized herself to the 
thought which she was now required to face— 
but found herself mistaken. She recoiled with 
horror from the dread spectre, whose chill breath 
she already felt on her warm cheek. 

“Surely, surely,” she cried, “there must be 





some remedy—some substitute—some antidote. 
Ah, doctor, can nothing save me?” 

The physician turned away his head—he could 
give no hope—no chemical combination then dis- 
covered could supply the place of this wondrous 
beverage from nature’s own laboratory. 

The baroness made one other effort to save 
herself; it was by using her all powerful in- 
fluence on her husband, to induce him so far to 
humble himself to the empress, as to sue for any 
change in his sentence, no matter what, which 
would permit his remaining in the country. Ida 
plead as reason for this reluctance to leaye Hun- 
gary, her most true conviction that she could not 
live away from it. But the answer of the em- 
press was stern and brief, ‘‘Criminals were not 
permitted to choose their punishments.” 

Ida perceived that her last hope was gone. 
Look which way she would, she saw death 
awaiting her. Even if fortune had permitted 
her still to remain near the fatal spring; death 
was surely claiming her, as many a fearful 
spasm about her heart had already admonished 
her. If she forsook it, to follow her husband, 
the same doom awaited yet more speedily, and, 
hateful thought! before then, probably, a return 
of the hideous disfiguration, to be free from 
which she chose, as she had chosen. She did 
not even now repent that choice, and she nerved 
herself now to accept the lot she had deliber- 
ately elected. It had come a little sooner than 
she expected, that was all. The uncertainty 
was gone, and with it the agitation of hope 
alternating with despair, which had shaken her 
being to its centre; a dignified composure was 
perceptible in her manner, as in her spirit. 

She calmly and efficiently assisted her hus- 
band in completing his arrangements, packing 
up with her own hands most of his personal 
effects, remembering to add those trifies so essen- 
tial to a man’s comfort when away from home, 
which only thoughtful affection can suggest, and 
not forgetting many a fond, tender little token, 
or dear memento, whose meaning was known 
only to them two. At last all was ready, and 
the husband and wife sat together alone on the 
last evening they should ever spend in that be- 
loved home. 

Never before had Ida so yielded to the ten- 
derness of her nature—never before had even 
her husband seen the whole unveiled passionate 
love of her heart—(for it is seldom a modest 
woman allows this)—but for this once he should 
see without reserve how infinitely dear he was 
to her; and never, never had he seemed so 
dear, and never, even as a bride, had he 
seemed to love her so fondly. Did any dim, 
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prophetic feeling forewarn him of the approach- 
ing doom? 
The usual hour for parting came, but as he 


say playfully, 
“You will not fail to take me with you to- 
morrow !” 
“Of course not—a strange thought, my love.” 
‘*You promise?” 
« Aye, swear it if you——”’ returned the count, 
carelessly, as he left the apartment. 
: As soon as he had gone, the baroness rang for 
her maid. 
“Did you procure the water from the spring 
as I desired?” she asked. 
i “Yes, madam,” replied the girl, and leaving 
the room, she speedily returned bringing a goblet 
on a salver. 
‘Place it on the table, and—good night—I 








hall not want you any more, my poor girl!” 


The girl withdrew, and Ida proceeded to array 
herself in the simple white robe in which, at her 
father’s death bed, she had given her hand to 


was leaving her, Ida detained her husband to : him, whose slightest wish, from that time to this, 


had been dearer to her than her life. Then, 
placing herself on her couch, she raised the 
brimming goblet to her lips, and murmuring, 
‘* At least I have had two years of perfect joy:” 
she drained the fatal draught to the bottom. 

On the morrow, notwithstanding the bustle 
and confusion in the castle, occasioned by the 
preparations for the journey, the baroness slept 
late, and her maid reported that she could not 
wake her. The count went to her himself;— 
what wonder that gazing on all that wealth of 
beauty, and on those cheeks still dyed with a 
brilliant red, he could not believe that he looked 
on death! 

But she was dead. The penalty had been 
paid. 
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BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 





Brier flowers! ye are a type that’s meet, 
Man’s frailty to portray; 

Germing with morning’s sun, so sweet, 
Passing at noon away ! 

In silent eloquence ye say, 

“Life’s but the journey of a day!” 


Sweet flowers! ye weave a holier spell 
Than works of human art, 

As from the woodland height and dell, 
Ye speak unto the heart! 

Your mission is a potent spell, 

It heralds life—of death doth tell! 


Bright flowers! ye deck the charming bride 
In youth’s ecstatic bloom; 
And paint the mournful truth, beside, 
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Of beauty’s fated doom! 
Ye strew the path where youth doth roam, 
And bloom above the grave’s dark home! 


Sweet flowers! Oh, may ye ever yield 
Smiles to the pilgrim’s tread; 
“Behold the lilies of the field,” 
The great Redeemer said :— 
“Kings in their gaudy, rich array, 
Are not more glorious than they!” 


Oh, flowers! uprising from the dust, 
Teach mankind every hour 

To place their hopes, and only trust, 
In God’s almighty power: 

Oh! in this world of sinful gloom, 

Speak of the soul’s eternal bloom! 





FAREWELL TO 


SUMMER. 





BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 





FAREWELL, farewell, sweet Summer! 
Thy pleasant days are done, 
a And melancholy Autumn’s 
' Sad, pensive reign begun. 
7 The Summer birds have flitted, 
The Summer flowers are dead, 
And Summier’s verdant beauties 
: From fhe green earth have fled. 


The harvest time is over, 
The Summer breeze no more 
Sends waving billows sweeping 
The fields and meadows o’er; 
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No song is in the woodland, 
No perfume on the breeze, 

And faded leaves are falling 
Amid the forest trees. 


Farewell glad, glorious Summer! 
We sigh to think how brief 

Has been thy bright existence, 
We mourn thy bird and leaf. 

I love the pensive Autumn, 
The Sabbath of the year, 

But would that thou, fair Summer, 
Might longer linger here. 
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THE TWO FLIRTS. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 





“So, Laura, you think Guy Lovering is irre- s 


sistible ?” 


“No, but her propensity for breaking hearts 
has made her the subject of many a conversa- 


“Indeed Ido. And Fannie, in spite of your : tion, so I have heard of her. Candidly, Laura, 


boasted impenetrability, I fear that Cupid will 


send an arrow from Guy’s large, black eyes, ¢ 


is she so very beautiful?” 
“‘She is the most beautiful woman I ever saw, 


straight through your heart. His reputation as ; plays on the harp and piano to perfection, sings 
a flirt is as great as your own, and his conquests $ like an angel, and—hush! she is coming! Take 
are innumerable. He boasts, however, that his } care of your heart, Guy, she is dangerous. Come 


own heart is still untouched. The bell! I must 
go! Finish your toilet soon, Fan, and join me 
in the parlor.” 

Fannie turned to the glass to arrange some 
flowers in her hair, murmuring, 

“Perhaps his heart will not remain always 
untouched. Cousin Laura seems to fancy that 
I will rank among his unloved victims. I am 
much flattered by the implied compliment,” and 
a scornful smile played around the small mouth. 

Fannie was tall and graceful, with a symme- 
trical figure, and a profusion of dark chesnut 
hair, whose rich curls shaded a face of rare 
beauty. The perfect features, white, even teeth, 
and glorious dark eyes, with a clear complexion 
and bright color, were each and all enhanced by 
exquisite taste in dress, and many accomplish- 
ments. The dress she now wore of black lace, 
was cut so as to display the snowy neck and 
arms, while a bracelet and necklace of diamonds 
were her only jewels. A wreath of brilliant 
scarlet cypress and geranium was mingled with 
her curls, making a most dazzling tiara. 

We will follow Laura to the parlor. Stretched 
lazily upon a sofa, she found a gentleman of 
some twenty-six or seven years of age, hand- 
some as an Apollo, and, at present, fast asleep. 
Her exclamation of, ‘‘Guy!” awoke him, and he 
started to his feet. 

‘My fair cousin,” he said, kissing her cheek, 
“T have come, you see, according to promise, 
but I heard you were dressing, and waited here 
for you Where can I beautify before your guests 
arrive?” 

“Have your trunks come?” 


of a month, so I have brought my baggage. You 
Write that Miss Fannie Gardiner is to be here. 
Has she arrived?” 
“Two days ago. 
Do you know her?” 


She is lovelier than ever. 





this way, and I will show you to your room.” 

Fannie entered the parlor at one door, as the 
cousins left it by another. She looked after 
them, and her thoughts ran something in this 
wise. 

‘‘H-m. Dusty coat, heavy boots, and, no doubt, 
dirty face. A traveler! Tall, finely formed, and 
what an erect, manly carriage. I like to see a 
man walk as if he spurned the very ground. So, 
the dandy made his escape to add the charms of 
an elaborate toilet to his handsome face, before 
he attacks my poor heart, and reduces me to the 
necessity of wearing the willow for him.” 

Laura returned just in time to greet the first 
of her guests for the evening. It was her birth- 
day, and the young folks of the neighborhood 
had all assembled to do her homage. The beau- 
tiful house on the Hudson, where she resided 
during the summer months, was brilliantly illu- 
minated, and the garden walks hung with many 
colored lamps. Her father’s only child, and, 
since the death of her mother, his housekeeper 
and companion, no expense or pains were spared 
to make her life a happy one. 

Fannie Gardiner was standing in the conser- 
vatory, surrounded by a group of gentlemen, 
when Laura asked her to play for them on the 
harp. Two of the gentlemen went to get the 
instrument, while Fannie selected a seat sur- 
rounded by green leaves and flowers. She made 
the centre of a very pretty tableau, as she sat 
there, with the bright light striking upon her, 
and the delicate hanging flowers falling in pro- 
fusion around her. Guy came to the door of the 


conservatory just as the harp was placed before 
“Yes, your father kindly insisted upon a visit } 


her. 

“She understands the study of effect,” he 
thought, ‘‘and really, Laura ha’ not exaggerated 
her charms. She is beautiful.” 

The first notes of her clear, rich voice held 
him spell-bound. They were low, but 4 sweet 
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and pure; as the song proceeded they rose, full 
and strong, till the air seemed flooded with 


melody. The small, white hands drew notes ; 


of tremendous power from the harp, but that 
young, fresh voice rose clear above them. Fan- 
nie sang, as she did nothing else, with her whole 
heart. Once interested in the music, she forget 
all her coquettish ways, and reveled in melody. 
The last notes were still quivering on the air, as 
she rese and pushed the instrument from her. 
At that moment her eye met Guy’s. His look 
made her heart give one quick bound; it was full 
of admiration, and she felt a thrill of triumph. 
“Fannie, allow me to introduce my cousin 
Guy. Mr. Lovering, Miss Gardiner,” said Laura. 
The others of the group drew back. Both parties 
were known in that circle as consummate flirts, 
and they were left to entertain each other. 
«Miss Gardiner,” said Guy, bowing low, ‘“‘my 
heart has not thrilled for years as it has to-night, 
to the glorious music you favored us with.” 
“Going to begin with flattery,” thought Fan- 
nie. ‘‘He shall be paid in his own coin.” 
“Such an attentive listener as you are,” said 


granted Laura’s prayer, and will stay here some 
weeks. Why did you keep her in suspense go 
long?” 

“I was waiting to hear from Harry,” said 
Fannie, ‘“‘he spoke of coming to New York this 
summer, and I wished to be at home if he came, 
} Yesterday my letters said he would not return 
until fall, so I can stay here.” 

Guy felt savagely jealous of this unknown 
Harry. He did not love Miss Gardiner, not he, 
indeed, but he had no objection to her falling in 
love with him. 

After breakfast was over, Laura, her cousin, 
and her friend, went into the music room. Fan- 
$nie soon found that Guy’s voice and musical 
talent were not one whit inferior to her own, 
and Laura stole away ‘‘on household cares in- 
tent,” leaving the two in the middle of a duet, 
Qne after another was tried. Their voices har- 
monized perfectly, and the store of music was 
S inexhaustible. With discussion on the merits of 
: various operas, trying over favorite airs, some- 
$ times with the opera before them, singing whole 
3 scenes from it, time flew by, and the luncheon 





she, “is an inspiration to any performer. But 3 bell found them still at the piano. Laura affected 
I will not take too much credit to myself. Who profound surprise when she opened the door, 
could not sing, and who not listen in such a$ and saw Fannie playing a brilliant accompani- 


scene as this? The flowers, the fountain, this } ment, and Guy leaning over her joining his rich 


lovely view, all make it a place for music. Truly, 
it seems to-night like a vision of fairy land.” 

“And the queen of that bright realm is not 
wanting,” said Guy, with a meaning glance. 
“Oh! my favorite polka! Do not say you are 
engaged, Miss Gardiner, unless you would see 
me rush upon your unfortunate partner and an- 
nihilate him.” 

Fannie replied by placing her hand, polka 
fashion, upon his shoulder, and in another mo- 
ment they were in the ball-room. Both perfect 
dancers, their movements seemed the effort of 
_ one will. Laura smiled as she watched them, 
and as their eyes met once or twice in a deci- 
dedly dangerous manner, she nedded her head 
as if very well pleased. 

‘‘Wonder how last night’s belle will look by 
daylight,” thought Guy, as he came down to 
breakfast, ‘‘these brilliant beauties are gene- 
rally faded in the morning.” 

Fannie was not in the breakfast-room, and he 
stepped out on the porch. His uncle was seated 
at one end, with Fannie on a low stool at his 
feet. The white flowing morning-dress, and 
loose, floating curls, were fully as fascinating as 
a more elaborate costume, and the tiny hand in 
its setting of soft lace, was as fair as when dia- 
monds adorned it. 


“So, Fannie,” said Mr. Lovering, ‘‘you have ‘ are the others? 


Sand Guy, manly and handsome in a riding-suit 


3 tenor voice to her pure soprano. 

; ‘*Why you must have sung yourselves hoarse,” 
Sshe said, gayly; ‘“‘have you been here all the 
morning?” 

Fannie blushed guiltily, and then, stealing a 
glance at Guy from under her long, dark lashes, 
said, 

“‘Mornings are fearfully long in the country, 
are they not, Mr. Lovering? Laura, where have 
you been?” 

Guy bit his lip. He fancied he had been par- 
ticularly fascinating, and having found her s0, 
he had thought the time very short. But on re- 
venge he said, 

“Is luncheon ready, Laura? I perceived the 
odor of broiled chicken some time ago, and I 
have listened for the bell ever since. Singing 
makes one so hungry.” 

The tables were turned with a vengeance, and 
Fannie took his offered arm to go to luncheon, 
feeling a decided inclination to pinch him. 

A few days later, we find Guy and Fannie in 
the woods by the side of a pretty little spring. 
Fannie, lovely in a dark-blue riding-habit, with 
a most fascinating straw hat and white feathers, 


of brown. 
“Why,” said Fannie, looking round, ‘where 
I am very tired,” and she sank 
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down in a graceful attitude upon a low, garden 
seat, which some benevolent person had placed 
near the spring. ‘‘Pic-nics are a dreadful bore, 
are they not, Mr. Lovering?” 

“Shocking,” said Guy, lazily, seating himself 
at her feet. ‘*Miss Fannie, shall I give you 
some water? Here is a leaf for a drinking cup. 
How exquisitely rural.” 

“Do you like rusticity?” said Fannie, taking 
the leaf of water. ‘‘Country pleasures, I mean, 
and fine scenery? Climbing high mountains, 
scratching your hands with briars, and burning 
your complexion to a tint like old mahogany, to 
see fine visions? I had so much of it whilst I 
was in Europe. Now, if anybody wished to 
annoy me, they have only to propose a walk to 
see @ fine view. I admire what comes before 3 
me, but seeking them ” and she finished the ; 
speech with a shudder. 

Guy raise his eyes languidly, saying, ‘I de- 
test simple pleasures and natural amusements. 
It is delightfully cool here after our long walk, 
Miss Fannie.” 

“Yes,” and the young girl took off her hat to 
enjoy the air; as she did so, she loosened the 
eomb which confined her curls, and the whole 
mass fell around her in a profusion of ringlets. 
Guy took this as a matter of course, and taking 
one of the curls between his fingers, examined 
its color and fine texture with an artist’s eye. 

“See,” said he, ‘how it curls around my 
finger, just so can yourchains bind and confine 
your victim’s heart. It is remorseless. Ah! I 
cannot disengage it without breaking the hair. 
Are your chains as firm?” 

“You do not understand it,” said Fannie, 
te his hand in both of her’s. ‘See, by 
“tiking it so it unwinds of itself. A little art 

only is necessary to disengage it.” 

Their eyes met. Fannie bore his look for a 
moment, then let her hand stray among the 
masses of her curls for a moment, and dropped 
them saying, despairingly, 

“T cannot get them in order again, I am cer- : 
fain. ” 

“You need not wish to,” said Guy. ‘No 
arrangement can be more effective than the one 
you have chosen.” 

Fannie looked at him keenly. He seemed in- 
nocent for a moment, and then a twinkle in his $ 
eyes betrayed him. 

“A truce,” said she, holding out her hand. 


“Suppose we try to be natural for an hour or $ 


two?” 
“Suppose we do,” he answered, ‘just to see $ 
how it would seem, you know?” 


The day came, at last, for Guy to return to 
New York. Fannie was to remain longer, as 
her brother Harry had not yet arrived. The 
two, Guy and Fannie, were standing in the con- 
servatory. It was time he was on his way to 
the depot, yet he lingered: he had said good- 
3 bye, and received a low farewell from her. 

Suddenly he approached her, and said in a 
low, thrilling voice, 

“Fannie!” 

She drew herself erect, and her cheek flushed 
at the unwonted familiarity. He did not move, 
but cast down his eyes. 

“Oh,” said she, laughing, ‘‘you want to re- 
hearse a tragic parting. Excuse my dullness, I 
did not understand you. Farewell,” she con- 
: tinued, in a tone of mock grief, ‘‘ farewell!” 
$ He bit his lip, and turning on his heel left the 
$Toom. Alas, for Guy! he was caught in his own 
$net. Desperately in love with a flirt, who ap- 
parentiy scorned his passion. 

Apparently! How was it with Fannie? For 
a moment she stood where he had left her, and 
then stooped and took up something from the 
floor. It was Guy’s glove, which he had drop- 
ped as he went out. Fannie held it in her hand, 
and she thought, 

**He waited to make a scene, and leave me 
fainting, or inconsolable at his departure. 
Thank you, Mr. Lovering, I have no ambition 
to figure on your list of conquests. His voice 
is very sweet, and how pretty ‘Fannie’ sounded 
when he said it so tenderly. He goes to Europe 
next month. I shall never see him again per- 
haps. Well, I don’t care. What's this? tears, 
as I live! Crying. You idiot, you deserve 4 
shaking for your folly. To care for a man who 
would make a jest of your love.” 

But the tears fell one after another upon the 
glove, and more than once said glove was pressed 
to the ripe, rosy lips. She was standing there 
still, the glove laid caressingly against her cheek, 
3 3 when an arm stole round her waist, and a low 
3 voice said, 

“Fannie!” I love you. Will you not say fare- 

3 well, Guy?” 

: Guy had missed his glove, returned for it, 

* and—found it. 

Fannie only made a faint resistance, and then 

S letting her head lie upon his breast, she said, 
“No, I will not say farewell; you will stay 
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§ with me, Guy.” 


: Need we say any more? Laura was delighted 
$-with the result of putting two flirts in a country 
; house for a month, and Guy and Fannie did not 
* quarrel with her for trying the experiment. 
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I was spending a summer on the Hudson, in 
one of the quietest, most secluded spots that 
were to be found along the river. Itis years 
and years ago, I was a young man then, and 
perhaps the place has much altered, for I have 
never visited it since that season; but at the 


time of which I speak, it seemed as much sepa- $ 


rated from the rest of the world, as if the belt 
of trees and mountains had been impassable 
barriers to all creation beyond. 

It was only a small village, very different from 
the noisy, bustling towns of the present day, 
which seem miniature cities in their restlessness 
and unhealthy excitements. The very children 
that played around the old school-house had a 
subdued way about them, as if the quiet of the 
place restrained even the exuberanca of their 
youthful spirits. It was the sort of quaint-like 
place where one insensibly falls into all sorts of 
odd ways, till little insanities and peculiarities 
creep over one as thickly as the mosses on the 
roofs of the houses. 

The old tavern had a set of loungers upon its 
stoop, who looked like so many Rip Van Winkles 
in the very middle of a hundred years’ sleep, 
and a carriage stopping before it was one of 
those extraordinary events, which served to ex- 
cite village curiosity for a week at least. 

I can scarcely recollect a young face in the 
whole village, and as for the middle-aged people, 
one could not easily fancy that they had ever 
been youthful. After the first few weeks, my 
appearance ceased to attract much attention, 
and I was left to follow the bent of my own in- 
clination, having repeatedly refused all inter- 
eourse, and met any courtesy with a coldness 
which by no means encouraged a repetition of 
the politeness. 

Probably they set me down as a harmless sort 
of lunatic, who would not prove a dangerous in- 
habitant, and so I remained unmolested in my 
retreat. The quiet of the place—the absolute 
sleepiness which seemed upon it—was to me its 
chief charm. The very bell in the church spire 
rung as if it had just been wakened from a deep 
slumber, and was startled by its own clamor. 
The houses stood back from the street, with their 
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down in solemn grandeur—and the waters swept 
murmuring on, sprinkled with sails that shone 
against the waves like great white birds floating 
idly down the current. I used to sit and watch 
them by the hour in that idle way, which one 
insensibly falls into when left much alone, weay- 
ing all sorts of improbable fancies, and forming 
a life for myself in that solitude, peopling it with 
beings of my own creation, though at times real 
forms from the dark past would glide in to cast 
their shadows over the present, like unpleasant 
images, disturbing a happy dream. 

The house which I occupied stood in the out- 
skirts of the town, and commanded a fine view 
of the surrounding scenery. It was a quaint, 
rambling old mansion, with pointed gables and 
moss-covered roof. A row of great elms stood 
before it, their branches meeting overhead and 
making pleasant music through the summer days. 
Within, there was a broad hall, lofty and dark, 
many cornered apartments, where the shadows 
gathered in a mysterious way, and a strange 
stillness reigned, which was only breken by the 
sighing of the trees as the wind swept through 
them, brushing the long branches against the 
roof with a hoarse sound, that chimed in like 
a heavy bass accompaniment to the sorrowful 
melody of the rustling leaves. 

The house had been built during, or soon after 
the Revolution, and several of the rooms still 
contained the heavy carved furniture, which 
had been brought from over the sea. I had it 
arranged in all the rooms which I occupied, for 
its sombre appearance pleased my fancy—each 
piece looked as if it had a history to tell. 

I was quite alone, with no companions but my 
books and horse, for a long sojourn in the gayest 
of all the Continental cities had left me weary 
and listless, tired of society, and longing for the 
solitude of the wocds and mountains. But it is 
not of myself that I am to write; I was beguiled 
into saying thus much by my description of the 
sequestered haunt where the summer looked in 
and found me. 

For several weeks I confined myself almost 
wholly to the house and grounds, but at length 
I began to make long excursions on horseback, 


pleasant yards full of shrubs and flowers—the $to wander among the mountains, or loiter for 
air = and hazy—the mountains looked hours along the river bank. 
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Many times during my rambles, I met a thin, ; or elsewhere—gazing inward with the apathy 
slight man, whose dress betokened his calling— S of a settled grief. He remained for some mo- 
I knew him for the priest of the little Catholic } ments silently regarding me, his arms crossed 
chapel in the village. We formed no acquaint- ; upon his breast, and his form slightly bent in 
ance—I sought none with any—but after a time an attitude usual with him. 
we came to bow when we met, and his eyes would} “I have never seen you here before,” he said, 
rest upon my face with an expression as if he : after a pause, ‘‘can I claim rou as one of the 
were conscious of my suffering. \ followers of the church ?” 

There was something about him that interested} ‘I am no Catholic.” 
me strangely! He had one of those faces which} He did not appear to heed the abruptness of 
sometimes gleam upon you in unexpected places, } my response. 
which give you a sudden thrill, as if you had$ “We often meet, and though not given to court 
known them in some dim-remembered life, or if : the society of strangers, I have many times felt 
not prone to indulge in such idle fancies, at least 3 inclined to address you.” 
the feeling that their history has been wild and$ Another person I should at that moment have 
wentful. He was pale, the ghastly pallor of 3 answered rudely, but there was something about 
ness, yet I always met him in gloom or tem-$ him which forbade the thenght; a persuasive- 
pest, for, like myself, he seemed impelled abroad ; ness in his voice and language, whose slight 
by the spirit which the contention of the elements 3 accent betrayed the foreigner, which had a 
evoked. Large eyes of unnatural lustre lighted } peculiar influence upon me. 
his features—masses of black hair fell about} ‘I shall be glad to know you better,” I re- 
them—the lips were compressed as if habituated ; plied; ‘‘as a minister I say nothing—you could 
to concealing emotion, and the lithe form moved $ not grant me absolution.” 
with a quick, uneven tread, as though each foot- ‘God only can do that,” returned he, solemnly ; 
fall crushed some forbidden passion. ‘“‘trust in Him!” 

That man had suffered—I could see that in : He linked his arm in mine with a refined cour- 
every look and movement. Through years of } teousness which had nothing of familiarity in it, 
struggle he had gone up to that height, from } and we passed out of the shadowy church to- 
whence the soul looks calmly down upon the ; gether. Neither of us spoke as we walked down 
past, and writes on the heart that which the} the street, but when we came near his dwelling, 
penitent inscribed on the door of ker convent $ he said kindly, 
cell—‘‘ Not happy, but content!” $ Will you not go in and rest? Your great 

I hardly know how our acquaintance grew $ house must be lonely this dreary day—come in, 
into daily intercourse, but we were friends be- : I beg.” 
fore either of us were conscious of it. : I am not over yielding at any time, suffering 

One dreary Sabbath, when a drizzling rain} makes me still less compliant, but there wag 
was falling, and the sky wore its dullest, most : something in his manner which I could not re- 
leaden hue, I took the path which led to the$ sist. I went in.and spent the rest of the day 
little church. It was the sort of storm which 3 and the evening in his parlor. We talked much, 
irked me beyond endurance! A thunder tem- {on many subjects, and I found my companion a 
pest I loved—a terrible whirlwind would have; man of wonderful kpowledge, refined by travel 
had something in unison with my own spirit, and association with the world. When I ad- 
but that slow rain pattering on the roof I could } dressed him in Italian, his face lit up with the 
not bear, it fretted me into a frenzy. I sought $ glow of pleasure one feels at hearing his native 
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the chapel, though I had never entered it; I 
suppose I was impelled there, for I believe in 
presentiments, and that visit was the beginning 





tongue spoken in a far off country, though a 
deeper shade of sadness followed the transi- 
tory gleam, as if the Tuscan accents had only 


of an intercourse which has left a lasting effect { awakened sorrowful memories. 


upon my life. 


How I marveled at the chance which could 


But few worshipers were assembled, and after $ have flung him in that humble spot, so far from 


mass was concluded two or three remained, and 
glided one by one into ihe confessional, then 
after a little passed out, silent and noiseless, 
shadows among shadows. 

At length none remained, the priest left his 
seat and walked slowly down the aisle. I was 
standing in the middle—looking neither at him 

Von. XXXIV.—24 





the station that his talent and acquirements 
should have assigned him. He was young, not 
over thirty-five, yet there was no youth in his 
face, and when I looked again, I saw not only 
sorrow, but death! Many times a sharp, dry 
cough interrupted his speech, and a bright red 
burned on his wasted cheek. His past history 
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I could not unravel, but the future of his pil- , terror; the grief in my heart forbade such feel- 
grimage was easily told, limited to a span! Ii ; ings, they were too weak and puerile for an hour 
knew the autumn leaves would cast their gor-} ; like that. 
geous pall above his grave—he was dying. 3 Of his early life I already knew something. 
After that visit we met daily either in his ’ His father was an Englishman, but his mother 
study or at my house. We walked and rode‘a native of Italy. In that beautiful clime his 
together, we conversed as few ever do, as I never } early years had been passed, then they went for 
shall again with any human being. Years have } a short time to England, but his father died, and 
passed since that summer—i have wandered far ; the woman’s heart longed for her purple skies 
—suffered more—built new hopes and seen them 3 again. She went back to Italy with her child, 
cruuible at my feet—but I feel the influence of g and spent years in educating him, but just as he 
that man’s presence yet. reached manhood she died. On her death-bed 
Though each day reveaied something new in} she made him promise that he would enter the 
my companion, I felt that even then I did not 3 church, would devote his wealth to its aggran- 
really khow him; but I discovered that his suf- } dizement, and in the agony of the moment he 
fering was not buried in the past, it was still} consented. This I knew already, but that alone 
with him, strong and undying. could not have caused such lasting suffering in 
Weeks passed on; the summer deepened and ; a mind so disciplined, and a heart so schooled as 
began to wane. The skies purpled to oppressive { his. In that hour I learned all. 
gorgeousness, then grew pale—the intense heat § “I wish to tell you something of myself, yet 
was over—the hoar frosts pearled the mountain} even now I scareely know where to begin. 
shrubs at early dawn—the forest leaves put on a } Thoughts rush upon me like the whirl of swollen 
glowing ripeness—the great change was coming. ; waters, and in this hour all should be calm. I 
Before October was half gone, while the sum- feel no shame in baring my heart to you, it will 
mer seemed struggling to retain her sovereignty, } soon be searched, leaf by leaf, by a higher judge, 
the skies spoke beautiful tales, and the river sang $ $and whatever my errors may have been, I feel 
and murmured, I knew that the great change ; S that my remorse has outweighed the sin. 
was indeed at hand. I sat during the watches ; “T have told you my wayward boyhood, at 
of a silent midnight with the stars looking down : once petted and tyrannized over by my mother, 
on my vigil, pale and cold, as if mocking at} whose character was full of strange inconsisten- 
human anguish, with the wind dying among the cies, and I have no time to dwell upon its details. 
shrubberies and moaning through the forest, but: ‘I spent my seventeenth summer upon an 
I kept not watch alone—by the Father’s couch : estate which we owned, not far from Lucca, and 
watched likewise a stern visitant—death was on 3 $I was entirely without society, as my mother 
one side, and I upon the other. : was visiting a relative in Genoa. That was the 
The last sacrament had been given, and at his } last real summer I have ever known, since then 
own request I sat alone with him that night. 3 there has been no sun warm enough to rouse the 
No one thought the end so near, for he could $ chilled pulses of my heart, no light clear enough 
still walk about, the old, indomitable will sup-}to dispel the darkness which had enveloped my 
porting him to the end; but he knew his fate, } soul. 
and had that day insisted upon receiving ex-; ‘‘The estate next ours was owned by a rich 
treme unction, foretelling almost to the hour the $ widow, with an only daughter, and she had been 
time of his departure. He lay upon a low couch, 3 sent down there with her governess. There we 
his dressing-gown gathered about him, his hair } were, two young creatures, thrown into daily 
falling in wavy masses over his damp forehead, 3 intercourse with one another, for our families 
aud those large eyes telling of the release so $ were friends, and I was permitted to visit at the 
pined for. Freely we talked of death, for him $ villaas much as I pleased, for Genevra’s governess 
it had no terrors! I read to him from the book } was an English woman, and paid little attention 
of devotions which had been his constant com- to the arbitrary rules which restrict the young 
panion, and when the hours deepened into mid- $ everywhere upon the continent. 
night, and the wind surged up with a measured } : ‘‘We used to spend days in the old library, at 
wail, mingling strangely with the song of the} ; ‘ the back of the house, with its store of old books, 
waters, the dying man told me of himself. 3 or we would take some favorite volume down into 
His moist, almost pulseless hand was clasped $ the garden, and while the governess sat upon the 
in mine, his breath came in gushes on my cheek, ; terrace watching us with her placid smile, read 
his speech was broken and low, and his aspect } together under the shadow of the orange trees, 
already that of the grave, but I felt nothing like } or walk slowly up and down the broad walks, 
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repeating passages from passionate poesies, } to my heart, and she wept upon my bosom with 
which we understood rather with the heart than ; the freedom of a sister—in another moment I 
the intellect. :had rushed from her sight and was soon far 
“Genevra was two years younger than I, and 3 ; S away, leaving behind me the life which had 
she had retained a childish simplicity of cha-} ; been so fair. 
racter longer than is usual with Italian girls. I ; “T found my mother dying, and in that hour 
cannot describe her to you, it was not so much; she exacted from me a promise to enter the ser- 
her loveliness which rendered her so irresistible, } vice of the church. Then I saw my own heart— 
for she looked too frail and shadowy for healthy $I loved Genevra! I struggled and prayed, but 
beauty, but there was an inexpressible charm in 3 in vain. 
her manner, a spell in her low voice, which had 3 ‘¢*Promise,’ groaned my mother, ‘I cannot die 
its power over all who approached her. : until this is done. I made a solemn vow for 
‘«‘What she was to me I did not pause to think, } ¢ you—as you value the peace of my soul, consent.’ 
Iwas too young and too happy to analyze my $ ; ‘*Mad with grief, and unable fully to realize 
own feelings. I never spoke of love to her, but ; ‘the horrors of my situation, I gave the fata’ 
my looks and manner must have betrayed the } ’ pledge, even swore it upon the crucifix whic 
secret which I did not think of concealing, for I; the attendant priest was holding to my mother) 
was only dimly conscious myself of the reality. lips. As the words escaped me the dying woman 
“JT had grow up unlike other young men; I$ raised herself—her last breath went out in a 
had had few companions, knew nothing of the ; blessing upon her child, and she fell dead in my 
world, while books and solitude had made me a § arms. 
dreamy enthusiast, as they are sure to do the$ ‘‘When I recovered from the illness which 
young and imaginative. : ensued, my mother was in her grave, I was left 
“We had been two months in that quiet spot, $ alone in the world with that promise weighing 
and in those few weeks centered my whole ex- { like iron upon my soul. I dared not break it— 
istence, all that has come since seems only a I could not—my mother’s face haunted me every- 
feverish dream full of pain and unrest. $ where I turned, and the agony of her dying voice 
“I remember s0 well the last time we sat to- 3 ;rang in my ear. I could have no peace until I 
gether in that garden! The sunset was drawing ; 3 had performed my vow, and resolutely I fulfilled 
on, and we had seated ourselves upon a rustic; it. I believed that the suffering was all mine— 
bench out of sight of the house and unremarked : that Genevra loved me only as a brother, and 
by the governess, who was deeply engrossed by my own misery I could endure. I dared not 


her book. $trust myself to see her again—I sent her no 
“<«We have only another month to remain ; message—I hurried from the sight of all my 
here,’ Genevra said, softly. ’ friends and dwelt alone with my despair. 
“Only another month!’ I repeated. ‘Ihad{ ‘I was but eighteen when I entered the col- 
forgotten that it was not to last forever.’ 3 lege of the Jesuits at Rome. So young, and life 
«But we shall see you again—you will be in $ had been so sweet tome! I was not naturally 
Florence this winter ?’ ; of a religious temperament; I loved the world, 


“<*Ah, but it will be like visiting you in a Sits pleasures and allurements. Reared in luxury, 
prison—no more liberty, nothing but restraint ¢1 had looked forward to a brilliant future, and 


and ceremony.’ ; it was terrible to find it suddenly shut out from 
“**No, no, an shall come when you like—I ; 3my sight. It was terrible thus to shroud the 
will have it so.’ 3 beating pulse of youth beneath the austerities 


«But you will not care to see me; soon you ; of the cloister. I do not regret it now, I can see 
will go into the world—you will forget me.’ : from what those vows have preserved me, but 
“She picked a handful of the white flowers at § oh, heaven! it was hard to bear. 
our feet and flung them at me in sport, andthen} “I will not tell you of the struggles of those 
we forgot romance in a childish game, throwing : early months and years! Often and often it ap- 
the blossoms at each other and laughing like 3 peared impossible for me to endure longer the 
children in our glee 3 < trial, and I would have rushed madly back to 
“Suddenly I heard my name called loudly, ; S the life wrested from me, but my mother’s form 
and in a moment a servant came up with a letter } seemed to stand between me and the outer world 
—my mother had reached Florence, and if [I , I so loved, her cold lips repeated the vow I had 
wished to see her alive I must depart on the : taken beside her dying bed, and forced me on in 
instant. the thorny path I found so hard to tread. The 
‘What I said I cannot tell; I clasped Genevra 3 nights 1 have passed in my narrow cell, prostrate 
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on the cold pavement, while the Roman moon; ‘There I stood like one blinded by a sudden 
poured its light through my grated window and } excess of light; at length broken words strove 
mocked me with its cold splendor—the long days ; to frame themselves upon my lips, but even in 
when each moment seemed an added pang flung} my ear they sounded uufamiliar and strange, 
in upon my restive spirit! I wonder now that I } like the echo of some language only half under. 
did not go mad; I must have done so, had not} stood. Still Genevra did not speak nor move; 
the studies heaped upon me given some refuge } those burning eyes never once wandered from 
from the bewildering chaos of thought which ; my face, and in their depths there was a terrible 
frenzied my soul. ? anguish akin to the suffering in my own soul, 

“‘The time of my novitiate passed at length, ; There was no one in the apartment familiar with 
and I took upon myself the vows which must } my appearance, and possibly the attendant did 
fetter me to the grave. I ceased to struggle, a} not remark my emotion, or deemed it only the 
strange quiet came over me, but it was only the $ effect produced by that suffering face. 





weakness that succeeds a painful mental conflict, “They went out and left us together, but even 


not the repose which steals over the heart satis- $ then the spell did not leave my senses. Genevra 
fied with its destiny. passed her hand before her eyes as if her sight 

‘Four years after I was called to Genoa. I was bewildered, and a fiush dyed the pallor of 
had striven and had grown outwardly calm; I$ her face. Words of such wild insanity rushed 
hoped that peace was near—ah, I little knew} to my lips, that I grew faint from the effort I 
myself! $ made to control myself. I could not endure it, 

“IT was walking one day in the Via Nuosa,}the frenzy in my soul was bearing away all 
when a man, evidently a foreigner, brushed hur- $ S power of reflection. I caught that cold hand in 
riedly against me, then as quickly checked him- } mine—my face was bending over hers—my eyes 
self— : frightened her glance from me. 

“«*You are a priest,’ he said, and when I$ ‘‘‘Genevra! Genevra!’ I groaned. 
bowed assent, added hastily, ‘a lady, a stranger ? «The words seemed to rouse her; she half rose 
here, has been hurt by a fall from her horse— § upon the pillows; my name died upon her lips. 
we fear that she is dying—come to her, for she: <‘‘‘No, no,’ she moaned, ‘I cannot—lI cannot! 
desires the eonsolations of religion.’ Leave me—go—go!’ 

‘I followed him into the court-yard of 8 :* ‘Genevra!’ I repeated; ‘Genevra!’ 
palace near, and passed up the great staircase : : “1 uttered the name with a violence which 
with an oppression at my heart for which I could 3 terrified her—something in her white face re- 
not account—I know now that it was one of stored me to myself. I dashed aside the hand 
those strange presentiments sent to forewarn us : which I had taken—shrouded my eyes to shut 
of events that are to affect a whole life, but to} out those features, and rushed from the apart 
which in our blindness we pay no heed. : < ment i in guilty anguish. 

*“‘We passed through many chambers, and at; : ‘What I said to the attendants without I d 
length entered a darkened room where a group ; } not know; when thought and reason came back, 
of frightened attendants were gathered. The ; ’I was far away from that old palace where this 
circle divided as I appeared; I saw the low couch $ $ sudden light from my past life had deepened the 
, upon which the sufferer lay, and turned full upon § $ gloom and horror of the present.” 
me was the face—it was Genevra’s. : His voice, which had grown strong from ex- 

““What passed over me I cannot describe; I} citement, suddenly broke, and he sank again 
coald neither move nor speak, but stood rooted { upon the couch so weak and changed that I 
to the floor. She did not move—the pallid lips } thought the terrible moment had arrived. I 
were parted—the wild eyes gazed into mine with } wiped the moisture from his forehead, and held 
an eager, frightened stare, but neither spoke nor } an invigorating draught to his lips. My face 
stirred. Then a loathing and a horror crept ; must have expressed the suffering that I en- 
over me; it was a designed temptation, and I $ dured, for he turned toward me with a smile of 
had been too weak to resist it. I was to look } patient resignation, which was more painful than 
upon her with no common feelings of humanity } any complaint. I strove to check him when he 
—such dreams belonged to a past existence; ; would have proceeded, fearful that the agitation 
they could have no part in my present life, into ; 3 > would only shorten the hours left, but there was 
which I had brought only the remembrance of } a power upon his soul which he could not resist; 
past joys that haunted me like ghosts—a crushed $ ; when the passing weakness which foliowed that 
and broken heart unworthy to be cast upon the } ; spasm of pain had passed, he raised himself upon 
shrine where they had forced me to offer it. ’ the pillows and went on with his history. 
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«Another year dragged by, and I was in a{sin which lay like a cloud upon my soul. Each 
city of France. How those twelve months passed § 3in his turn went away relieved and quieted, 
I do not know, it was one struggle against the § S leaving me in the gloom of the chamber. 
bondage of my vows. I think Iwas mad fora; ‘Suddenly a step drew near—it thrilled along 
season, or I could not lie so calmly here! That | every nerve as if it had fallen upon my heart. 
name, Genevra, rang in my ear as if unseen lips 3 2 With the first sound of that face I knew the 
took delight in repeating it; turn where I might } $ speaker—oh, God! forgive the thrill of guilty 
that face haunted me. At mass or prayer, in $ pleasure—it was Genevra! The words of her 
my lonely room and in the crowded street, those { confession fell distinctly on my ear, and have 
features rose before me and blotte:l out all con- § never since left my memory. I could repeat 
sciousness of the reality. I could find no relief, $ ‘ them, but even now I dare not trust myself. She 
I dared not seek confession, for I knew that I$ told of her sufferings, her remorse, she loved 
could find no absolution for a sin like mine. $ where love was forbidden, and I, I was the ob- 
“At length I was taken ill, but with no phy-$ ject! I heard it, from her own lips, I heard the 
sical malady; incessant struggles had worn out ; avowal which proved her mine. Oh, I was mad, 
all strength, and I lay upon my bed consumed $ < help me to believe it! I uttered acry; at the 
with a fever which had no name, but which $ S sound of my voice I heard a moan, a heavy fall, 
seemed burning my very heart to ashes. Death 3 and I knew that she nad fainted. 
was near me, but he brought neither healing nor; ‘I burst open the door and saw Genevra lying 
resignation; I prayed madly for release, any ° motionless upon the ground, overpowered by an- 
torture would have been preferable to that which $ guish and surprise. I caught her in my arms 
I had so long endured. But youth and suffering ; in the frenzy of the moment, clasped her to my 
were too strong for death; once more I rose from ; heart, uttering her name in wild entreaty. She 
my couch and went forth to the solemn duties } revived, she knew me! Her head sank upon my 
which it was mockery for me to perform, and 3} : 3 bosom, my kisses fell hot and fevered upon her 
which I loathed and abhorred because they made } : lips. Madly I spoke, revealing all, and she lis- 
me a slave. : ; tened, silenced and entranced by my voice. 
“TI told you that I was in a French city. 13 ; Whither passion’s whirl might have hurried me 
had been sent thither to decide some ecclesias- ; I will not think, but God’s angels saved us both! 
tical difficulty, for, hypocrite that I was, they ; $ Even as I clasped her in a closer embrace a peal 
believed me a faithful son of the holy church, } \ of thunder shook the building to its very foun- 
and I was fast going on toward a lofty station $ $ dations, and a sudden storm beat in its fury 
among its chosen disciples. S against the casement. The lightning streamed 
“One evening a priest of the chapel connected in, illuminating the apartment with its lurid 
with the monastery at which I was visiting, re- } flame, and seeming to encircle us with its fiery 
quested me to take his place in the confessional, } tongue. That fearful scene brought reason back; 
being called thence by business connected with 3 Genevra pushed me from her, for the most har- 
his profession. I consented—it was not in my; dened heart would have trembled amid that 
power to refuse—but how I shrunk from myself $ strange strife of the elements, and there we 
and the sacrilege I was committing! How could : stood humbled, wretched, but penitent. 
I grant absolution to the poor sinner, I, who was; ‘‘Each fled, anxious only to escape from the 
sunk in a depth of guilt, from which the most} sight of the other! I am thirty-five now, and 
hardened would have recoiled with terror! : since that time we have never met. I am dying, 
“TI took my seat in the confessional, which } but that love will outlive life, it will go with me 
was separated from the church by a wide, gloomy g into eternity; but through suffering and repent- 
corridor. It was already sunset, and the room } ance it has become purified and holy. 
was dim with the shadows of the coming night. ; **Once, since I came to America, only a year 
At intervals broken strains from the organ broke : ago Isaw a man connected with Genevra’s family, 
in from the church, mournful and faint as a‘ so I know that she is near. My spirit will seek 
funeral hymn, dying away among the arches ; : hers, for I feel that she is still living; at least I 
with a quiver of pain and anguish like that of a : ‘ may watch and guard her, and hereafter we shall 
human voice. : learn why we have been thus sorely tried.” 
“One after another, came sin-laden penitents,: He fell back on the bed faint, dying,.as if 
kneeling in their humility to receive consolation : strength had only been given’ to finish that 
and benedictions from me. HowI shuddered at ; mournful tale. His breath came in-quick, pain- 
the contrast between the petty failings, for which : ful struggles. 
they sought to make reparation, and the great} ‘Pray, pray,” he murmured, “I go!” 
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I seized the book of devotions, and by the; 
night lamp began to read. The dawn was strug- 
gling up faint and grey, it peered in through the 
curtains, and fell round that wasted form like 
the folds of a shroud. 

Suddenly there was a step in the hall; the 
sufferer raised himself, light came to his eye, 
color to his cheek. 

‘«Her step—heaven is merciful!” 

A woman entered softly as a shadow, and sank 
upon her knees by the bed. 

**T knew it,” she cried, ‘‘I was bid to come 
by a power I had no strength to resist; and Iam 
here. Speak to me—only once—it is all I ask!” 

His eyes were fixed on hers—that voice might 
have roused the dead! He threw up his arms $ 
with a motion her heart was quick to under- 3 
stand. She laid his head upon her breast and $ 
pressed a kiss upon his forehead. 3 

‘*Genevra,” he murmured; ‘‘Genevra.” N 

“T knew that in this hour I might see you! 
Speak to me, Giulio, tell me that I have not 3 
come too late.” 3 
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“Too late! No, no, for now I may look upon 
you—listen to your voice—there can be no sin 
now.” 

He struggled for strength, and a strange power 
came back to his frame, it seemed as if mercify] 
angels had taken pity upon those long-suffering 
ones and prolonged that meeting. 

“‘T can bear all now,” the woman said, tear- 
less and calm; ‘‘I knew heaven would not be so 
cruel—you could not die till I had seen you.” 

She bent over him and whispered tender, 
soothing words—then their voices joined in a 
prayer. Once more his lips repeated her name, 

*«G@enevra—heaven!” ’ 

There was a faint struggle, a heavy breath, 
then he laid his head back upon her bosom and 
died there. 

When the morning broke still and bright, 
neither moved—I was powerless. The woman 
rose at length, laid the head down, smoothed 
back the glossy hair, then with a whispered 
prayer and a lingering look passed out of the 
chamber of death. 
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SUMMER’S 


FLIGHT. 





BY MISS HELEN A. BROWNE. 


You have passed away, glad Summer, 
Yon have left these haunts of ours, 
Stealing out without a murmur 
With your sunshine and your flow’rs. 
You have sung your farewell vespers, 
In the woods and on the hill— 
Where the red, field clover whispers, 
Where the woodman’s ax is still. 


Fairest flowers have long since faded, 
Bursting rose and dewy cup— 

In the woodlands cool and shaded 
They havo shut their petals up. 

Brightest birds thet used to cheer us, 
With their songs in vernal hours 

‘ Flitting on the brarches near us, 

Too, have vanished with the flowers. 
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We havo watched you growing slimmer 
In your sunshine day by day, 
Through the moonlight’s gleam and glimmer 
We have seen you fade away. 
Now, the woods are turning yellow— 
Now, the winds have hoarser grown, 
In the sunshine still and mellow 
Crimson leaves are floating down. 


We have tracked you thro’ the meadows, 
We have tracked you on the plain, 
In the forests filled with shadows, 
We have found you young again. 
But you’ve passed away, glad Summer, 
With your sunshine and your flowers, 
Stealing out without a murmur 
From these pleasant haunts of ours. 
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THE SUMMER’S GONE! 





BY MRS. HARRIET B. BARBER. 





Tas Summer’s gone with its leaves and flowers, 
With its sunny skies, and its melting showers— 
With its light and shade, with its music air, 

With its butterfly things, and its rainbows fair— 
With its floating clonds, and its gamboling breeze, 
That so playfully danced ’mid the forest trees— 
With its gardens bright, and whispering grove, 
That from morn till night told tales of love— 
With its humdrum air and its noisy song— 

The Sumamer’s gone! Oh! the Summer’s gone! 
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The Summer’s gone, with its poet dreams— 

With its brightest hopes, and its fairest scenes, 
And with its pure spirits of light and love 

Have winged their way to the climes above, 

Yet I know there are flowers forever in bloom 

In their homes of glory beyond the tomb— 

And one blissful season eternally reigns— 

And all that is bright forever remains— 

But ours transiently pass, like blossom half blown, 
The Summer’s gone! Oh! the Summer’s gone! 
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“CAN’T AFFORD IT.” 





BY ELLEN ASHTON 





“I want you to subscribe fer ‘Peterson’s 
Magazine,’ for next year,” said Helen Stanhope 
to Mrs. Lacy. ‘There is but one more name 
needed to complete the club.” 

“JT don’t know,” replied Mrs. Lacy, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“You took it this year. Don’t you like it?” 

“Like it? To be sure I do; but—but I can’t 
afford it.” 

This was said a year ago, when everybody was 
talking about ‘“‘hard times;” and Mrs. Lacy, like 
a good wife, thought that if she could economize, 
it might make her husband less anxious-look- 
ing. 

‘“‘Can’t afford it?” was Helen’s reply. ‘You 
should say you can’t afford to do without it.” 

“It is cheap, I know,” was thesad reply.. ‘I 


have taken several magazines, but never got as $ 





broidered from a design in ‘Petersun,’ two years 
ago, before you joined the club.” 

“Thadn’t thought of all this. I do believe you 
are right, and that, if I don’t join the club, 1 
shall lose more than I’ll save. But here comes 
Mr. Lacy, I'll leave it to him.” 

“T am willing to leave it to Mr. Lacy. He is 
a sensible man, and I know he’ll decide for 
‘Peterson,’ if the case is fairly laid before 
him.” 

Mr. Lacy verified Miss Stanhope’s words. 
When the conversation had been rehearsed, he 
said, 

‘“‘I believe Miss Stanhope is right, my dear. 
But you can soon determine it. Suppose you 
keep an account, during next year, of the chil- 
dren’s dresses you make at home, from patterns 
in ‘Peterson,’ and of the other things you can 


much before for my money. But I —_ think 3 get up, at odd hours, from designs from the same 


I must try and do without it next year.” 
she sighed. 


“TI respect your motives,” answered her $ 


visitor, stoutly; ‘but, I believe, that instead of } show her and me the result. 


And source, counting everything that you would not 
— to buy, and this time next fall, when Miss 


$ Stanhope comes around again with her clubs, 
Mind, I put it on 





saving money by not subscribing, you will actu- this ground, not because I wouldn’t make you a 
ally lose. I say nothing of the stories and { present of ‘Peterson,’ even if it was less useful, 
novelets which are promised, or of the beautiful $ but to satisfy your kind heart that there is no 
mezzotints and other engravings; for if the saving in giving up your pet magazine. Why, 
magazine contained nothing else, it might, per- my dear, I’d take ‘Peterson,’ even if you didn’t, 
haps, be properly cut off, when people are econo- § $ to see how happy you are, every month, when I 
mizing. But ‘Peterson,’ my dear Mrs. Lacy, is $ ’ bring it home from the post-office.” 

something more than a luxury: it is a necessity. A year passed. Last month, Miss Stanhope, 
Up here, in the country, we should know nothing $ ’ who always begins in time to get up clubs, called, 
about the fashions, if it wasn’t for ‘Peterson;’ ; in her annual round, on Mrs. Lacy. The hus- 
and a miliner, or store-keeper, might put off on $ band happened to be in, and divining the cause 
us styles that were quite out of date. You of their visitor’s appearance, he called out glee- 
have children, too; how do you expect to make } fully, 

up their clothes, if you don’t take ‘Peterson?’ ; “Just in time, Miss Stanhope. Mrs. Lacy 
for one of the merits of my favorite magazine is } and I were talking about ‘Peterson,’ only last 
its variety of patterns for children’s dresses, } night, and recalling our conversation of a year 
which are often, also, accompanied by diagrams } ago. Mrs. Lacy has kept the account she pro- 
to cut them by. Then, consider the crechet, em- 3 mised. Tell her what it is, my dear.” 

breaderv, and other designs for the work-table. 3 ‘I’m fifteen dollars better off, I make it, than 
I have calew.ated that I have made, during the {if I hadn’t taken the magazine,” said Mrs. Lacy, 
last year, at odd hours, articles from these pat- } looking kindly at her husband, and with a little 


terns, which, otherwise, would have had to lay, 
enough to pay for the magazine five times over. 


embarrassment at Miss Stanhope. 
“To say nothing of the excellent humor the 


And Mary Ornell has made even more: that} reading and engravings have kept her in,” put 


beautiful muslin dress, which youyadmired so 


in the husband, cheerily, ‘‘nor of the half a 


much, and asked me where I bought ‘it, was em- } dozen, or more, of first-rate puddings, real new 
415 
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dishes, which she ennind for me from the § $ heart to quite ten times the worth of the maga- 
original receipts. I've made up my mind, Miss 3 ; zine, for that cook-book, alone, which it is to 
Stanhope, not only to have Mrs. Lacy subscribe, $ contain next year.” 

but to take a copy, in my own name, and send 3 Every story has a moral. That of this “oure 
it to my good old mother: she’d thank me in her 3 true tale,” cannot be mistaken. 





IN THE CROWD. 


BY ANNE L. MUZZEY. 


THROUGH the wild rush, and beat 
Of human hearts, I heard 
A thrilling voice, whose sweet, 
Despairing accents stirred 
My soul to prayer and tvars! 
Poor heart! 
Alas! I know iis fears; 
For in this changing life 
Are times, when all the air 
Seems dark with evil wings; 
And woe, and shame, and strife, 
And all unholy things 
Shadow us everywhere; 
Weak heart! 
Tossing upon the tide, 
The rushing, restless tide 
Of destiny, 
Like a frail, helpless barque, 
Wailing through the still dark, 
Mournfully, mournfully! 


I shall grow wild—wild; 
Father in Heaven, 
Pity thy erring child! 


Cold, sullen, and grey, 
Floweth life’s river, 
Away, away, 
Into death’s solemn sea, 
God’s “forever,” 
Oh! ah me! 
I’m reeling madly on 
Through clouds, and storm, and night, 
On, on, on; 
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When will the morning dawn? 
When will the skies be light? 
It is so dark and cold; 
Your white wings over me 
Tenderly, tenderly— 
Pity me! Plead for me! 


Oh! I am wild—wild; 
God of the weary hearted 
Come to thy child. 


What do I hear? 
Is it the voice of Him 
Who maketh clear 
Things that are strange and dim? 
On, on, on, 
Through mist, and gloom, to light; 
Through hate, to love; through strifo, 
To peace; through wrong to right; 
Through death to endless life! 
On, on, on, 
Heart! oh, faint not so, 
Courage, courage, hands; 
Teardrops do not flow, 
God commands! 


There is a port of peaco— 
There is a country where 
The Summers never cease!— 
Tempest entereth there, 
Never, never! 
Anchored upon that shore, 
Our souls shall strive no more, 
Forever, forever! 





NIGHT-FALL. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


WHEN the whispering dews of evening 
Lay their pearls upon the flowers, 

And the shadows gather darkly 
Over this glowing world of ours, 

And day’s earnest toil has ended, 
Every care hath fled away; 

Then the thought of thee comes blended 
With the still, departing day. ’ 

Then I know that peace has folded 
Her soft wings around my heart, 

Hushing all its restless longings, 
Bidding every foe depart. 

And thine image, like the moonlight, 
Stealing through the shady grove, 
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Comes to light the inner darkness 
With its whisperings of love; 
And altho’ I know, beloved, 

That thy dream of life is o’er, 
That thy feet will walk with angels, 
And will walk with me no more; 

Yet forever in the night-fall 
I can feel thy presence near, 
And a voice—thine own—e’or whispers 
That I still am very dear. 
Never till the shroud is folded 
wie heart that beats for thee, 
the night-fall on the flowers 


Come without thy memory. 





KING PHILIP’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MES. ANN 8. 


STEPHENS. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 356. 


CHAPTER IX. §the people, the more because of the profound 

Tue trees were leafless, and snow lay thick on § S silence which had reigned regarding her, since 
the ground, when Barbara Stafford was brought 3 the first week after she was placed in the prison 
from the prison where she had been kept in close } at Boston. It was said, that, during the first 
captivity, and presented for trial in the North 3 three days of her incarceration, she had beea 
Church. A court, for the trial for witcheraft, } visited by Gov. Phipps, who, urged by the soli- 
was considered somewhat in the light of an eecle- citations of his young secretary, had consented 
siastical tribunal, and thus the sacred edifices of to see her. But the interview had been brief and 
Boston and Salem were frequently used in such unsatisfactory. When apprised of his coming, 
cases. But this was the first legal assemblage} the lady had protested, and by every means in 
that had ever entered the North Church, for the } her power sought to avoid the visit; but young 


governor’s attendance and membership there 
gave it a prestige over all other places of wor- 
ship. Besides, it had of late been, as it were, 
doubly consecrated, by the baptism of the chief 
magistrate in the very plenitude of his power; 
and for common witches, such as had been tried, 
hung and drowned, by dozens during the year, 
the place would have been considered far too 
holy. 

But Barbara Stafford was no common offender. 
She had been a guest in Gov. Phipps’ mansion. 
The people of Boston had seen her seated, side 
by side, with Lady Phipps in the state car-$ 


Lovel hoped to gain her a powerful friend by 
persistence, and overcome by his persuasion she 
submitted. 

Her dungeon was badly lighted, and Barbara 
sat in the darkest corner, with her face bowed 
;and her form muffied in a large shawl. 


She 
lifted her eyes as the governor approached, and 
he felt their glance coming out from the dark- 
ness without really meeting it with his eyes. 
The thrill, that ran through his form, warned 
}him of the diabolical power, which the woman 
was said to possess, and it was with a solemn 
reserve that he drew near her. 

She neither spoke nor moved, but her form 





riage, with servitors and halberts right and : 
left; and it was known far and wide that she g shrunk together, and her garments began to 
had come to the country in a strange ship, } tremble, as if she were suffering from cold. He 
heaved up, as it were, from the depths of a spoke to her, but she did not answer. He stooped 
raging storm, that the elements had battled ; down to address her, and the shivering fit came 
against her and overwhelmed her in the deep, ; on again. His stern heart was filled with com 
wrecking the boat in which she strove to reach ° : : passion, and yet she had not spoken a word. 
the shore, and swallowing her in whirlpools, $ S gush of strange tenderness swelled his breast, 
lashed into fury on the brink of the deep. ; and he turned away, with dew in his eyes—such 
From all this peril, it was known that the $ dew as had not sparkled there in twenty years. 
arms of Samuel Parris, the minister of Salem,} He went back and bent over her; the velvet 
had received her—the studious, holy man of : of his cloak swept her lap, his breath almost 
books and prayer, who had saved her life, was ; stirred her hair. 
now ready to stand forward as her chief accuser.} She gave him one wild look, and dropped her 
Many remembered that her garments had been } head again, while, with her two hands, she 
of a texture more rich than those of the gover- 3 grasped a fold of her cloak, and pressed it to 
nor’s lady, while those who had been present at $ her lips. The hands fell to her knees, the cloak 
the baptism of Sir William Phipps, were im- ; swayed back to its natural folds, and he was all 
pressed by the grandeur of her countenance, 3 unconscious of the movement; for in his earnest- 
and the almost unearthly stateliness with which } ness, and compelled by a power that endowed 
she had glided through the throng of worshipers. : him with momentary eloquence, he was pleading 
All these things made a great impression on } with her to give her true name and mors in 
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order that he and those who wished her well, } 
might find some means of defence when she § 
should be brought to trial. 

She heard him, like one in a dream—a sweet, 


wild dream—for her lips parted with a heavenly 3 


smile, and she held her breath, as if it had been 
a delicious perfume, which she would not permit 
to escape her lips. A shiver still ran through 
her frame, but no longer as an expression of 
pain: it was like the exquisite tremor which $ 
the south wind gives to a thicket of roses. 

She could not have spoken, had the whole 
world depended on her voice; so his pleading 
was all in vain. Had she uttered a sound, it 
would have been a cry of wild thanksgiving. 
Had she moved, it would have been to throw 
herself at his feet. 
from the wooden bench on which she was seated, 
saw young Lovel at the door and fell back again, 
shrouding her face in the shawl and murmuring 
prayers of entreaty and gratitude, that she had 
escaped some great peril. 
her voice, but the governor saw that she was 
praying, and retreated toward the door. 

“Tell her to think of what I have said—to 
send me any information—I will not ask it to 
be a confession—on which she may found a de- 


She did move, and half rose $ 


The shawl muffled 


~~ 


} powerful, for that profound faith in witchcraft, 
: which influenced many of the clergy and judges 
Sof this land; men, who should have stood be- 
: tween the superstition of ignorance, but rather 
gave it the force of their superior intelligence 
$and such dignity as sprang from position. The 
commotion, which this subject had created in 
his government; the solemn trials held upon 
helpless old men and women; the blood and 
$ terror that had followed, had already filled his 
’ mind with misgiving; and though, for a season, 
he was borne forward by the public clamor, and 
had in his own experience no strong proof 
against the phenomena produced in confirma- 
tion of witchcraft, he had never entered heartily 
into the persecutions of the courts. Nor had he 
risen up against them, because in his own soul 
$ there was doubt and misgiving. Barbara Staf- 
ford had not spoken a word in his presence, yet 
her silence and the very atmosphere of truth 
$ that surrounded her, had affected him deeply; 
and he began to doubt more than ever if this 
great excitement of the day might not merge in 
$ persecutions; if the pure and the good might not 
; possibly suffer with those given over to the 
$ prince of darkness. But when Sir William re- 
$ turned home, he found Samuel Parris, his old 








fence before the judges,” he said, addressing ; patron and early preceptor, waiting for him. 
young Lovel, ‘‘she is frightened by my presence The good man had taken his staff and walked 
and has no power to speak; persuade her to con-$ all the way from Salem, to seek counsel and 


fide in you, Norman. Surely, as the Lord liveth, 
this woman has some great power, but not of 
evil. Those who visited Peter in his prison, 
must have felt as I do now.” 

‘*Hear how she sobs!” said the young man, } 
deeply moved, ‘“‘oh! your excellency, go back; 
her heart is softened; she may speak-to you 
now; I never saw her weep so passionately be- 
fore.” 

“No,” said the governor, gently, ‘I will not 
force myself upon her grief. Give her time for 
thought, and opportunities for prayer. The devil 
had power over the holy one forty days and forty 
nights. “It may be that this poor lady is going 
through a like probation, and she may come 
forth with the radiance of an angel, at last.” 


‘“‘She is an angel,” answered Lovel, with ten- 3 


der enthusiasm. 
brought to confide in you.” 


‘We can at least delay the trial, and give her } 


time,” said the governor. ‘Perhaps this scourge 
of the Evil One may pass away without reaching 


$ consolation of his powerful friend. 
3 Between these two men was a tie, which no 
; one could fathom—a tie stronger than that which 
3 could have bound master and pupil, or benefactor 
;and protege. Phipps had sprung from a poor, 
apprentice boy, to be the richest and most power- 
: ful man in New England. He had won a tithk 
$ and wealth from the mother government, by his 
: indomitable energies, while Samuel Parris had 
; dreamed his life away, under the roof where the 
embryo great man had taken his first charity 
lesson. But though one was a man of thought, 
sand the other of progress, no distance of time 
nor station could separate them. So, full of his 
terrible sorrow, the old minister came to his 
° friend’s house, asking for sympathy and craving 
help. Gov. Phipps was in the prime of life, a 


‘Oh! if she could but be 3 man of noble presence, strong in intellect and in 


power. Parris was old and bowed to the earth 
with trouble; the white locks floated thinly over 


with protracted anguish. But the two met 


his temples, his black eyes were sharp and wild 
g 
4 
N 


her, if she is protected till the power has reached ; kindly, as they had done years before. The 


its climax.” 


} strong man forgot his successful ambition, and 


The governor went away, after saying this, a $ ’ the state to which it had led. With the feeble 
thoughtful and saddened man. His intellect was ; old minister he was an apprentice boy again. 
too clear, and his strength of character too! 


They sat down together, and the old man told 
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his sorrow, with the simple truth so natural to like that, to bring the terrible hunt after human 
his character. When he described the condition 3 life into repute again. 

of his child, and asserted his solemn conviction: Inside and out, the meeting-house was beset 
that it was the work of sorcery, and that Bar-$ with a breathless throng. The windows were 
bara Stafford, the woman who had seemed at} open, though the air was sharp and full of frost, 
first like an angel of light, had wrought this} that the curious crowd, which trampled down 
fiend’s work in his household, Phipps began to} the snow without, might get a glimpse of that 
look upon his feelings toward the prisoner as a 3 pale face like the rest. The forest, out of whose 
snare of Satan, from which he must free himself ; bosom the city of Boston had been cut, swept 
only with fasting and penitence. For how could § down close to the building, and the crowd ex- 
he doubt the word of that good old man, or feei § s tended into its margin. It was observed that a 
anything but holy indignation against the person } ‘few Indians mingled with the people in this 
who had, by satanic power, disturbed the beau- : direction, and that others were occasionally seen 


SL DAS. 





tiful character of his favorite Elizabeth Parris? 

From that time, he began to look upon the in- 
terest which young Lovel manfested in the pri- 
soner, as a proof of her pernicious influence, and $ 


moving among the naked trees fartlier up the 
woods, where a hemlock hollow broke off the 
view. 

When the trial commenced, and the prose- 





rebuked the young man sternly when he sought $ cuting attorney was about opening his case, 
to arouse kindly feelings in her behalf once more. } drawing all eyes to the meeting-house, and the 

Thus weeks and months went by, leaving Bar- ? proceedings within, a train of savages came 
bara Stafford in miserable solitude, till the frost $ gliding out of these hemlock shadows, and min- 
crept over the forest, and the white snow fell: gling imperceptibly with the crowd, through 
like a winding sheet, then they brought her forth ; which they moved, like a brook stirring the long 
for trial. grass of a meadow. It was a common thing for 

—o friendly Indians to mix in such crowds, and no 
CHAPTER X. one observed that a sort of military precision 

Tue trial was one which filled the community 3 § marked their movements, even while penetrating 
with a certain sense of awe. It was no old} the multitude, and that they dropped into line, 
woman, brought up in their midst, whose very after entering the meeting-house, forming a cor- 
ignorance was beset and urged in judgment ; don from the platform, on which the judges sat, 
against her; but a brave, beautiful lady, full to the front entrance doors. Had these savages 
of life, and bright with intellect, whose very : been in full costume, their number might have 
presence as she walked up those aisles, with a} seemed formidable enough to excite some anx- 
forest of halberts bristling around her, made the $ : iety; but they had no war-paint, and came after 
proudest of her judges hold his breath. She ; the fashion of a friendly nation, with blankets 
sat down upon a bench placed near the pulpit, ; to keep them from the cold, and a movement so 
within sight of the communion-table which was $ quiet that their very presence was unobserved. 
surrounded by her judges, for whom a plat} At their head, and walking so far in advance, 
form had been built, lifting them in sight of the 3 that no one but 9 keen observer would have 
people. She was very pale, and her eyes had 3 3 guessed him of the party, came a young man, 
& weary look inexpressibly touching, but there handsomely garbed after the fashion of the 
was neither timidity, nor unconcern in her ap- } times, as a person of condition might be, and 
pearance; she seemed quiet as a lamb, but weary ; with a certain air of self-centred ease, that 
too, like one who had been driven a long way, } would have distinguished him in any place but 
and through rough places, to be slaughtered at ; that, where the general attention was fixed on 
last. 3 one point. 

The meeting-house was crowded. The square: He was a young man of wonderful presence, 
pews, the galleries and staircases, were groaning $ dark like a Spaniard, with quick, brilliant eyes, 
under a weight of human life. Men crowded and features finely chiseled, but bold in the out- 
upon each other, like hounds on the scent, only line, manly, and yet delicate. His mouth had 
to obtain a glimpse of the beautiful witch, or to; Sa beautiful power of expression, and his fore- 
catch a tone of her voice, like sportsmen who $ ; < head was like dusky marble, cut when the artist 
had brought down a splendid bird in the search ° 3 < was thinking of war and tempest. This man 
after common game, the rabble gloried in the $ ‘had made his way close up to the platform, 
queenliness and grace of its victim. It had be- : where the judges were seated, and listened with 
come tired of hanging withered old crones on ‘ keen attention to the proceedings. 
the witch gallows, and wanted exactly a creature} When the prosecuting counsel had opened his 
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case, and was about to call witnesses for the ‘ the base of the hills, and into the waves. They 
crown, Samuel Parris stood forth. The old man } saw the boat strike, saw it crushed into atoms, 
was agitated, but firm in his sense of right. It {and saw the woman weltering in a whirlpool of 
was seldom that a witness of so much dignity waters. The two, he and the young man, rushed 
appeared upon a trial like that, for usually the } into the waves, breasted them, battled with them 
accusers, like their victims, were persons of low } 3 like lions. A wild strength came to his arms, a 
position and small attainments. The wisdom } ’ supernatural power, that neither belonged to his 
and pity of the crowd rose up in array against ; feeble organization, nor his age. From that 
one helpless woman. $time, no doubt, the Evil One possessed him 
Samuel Parris required no questioning. He} How he tore the woman from the waves, that 
told his story with brief earnestness, uncon- $ had engulphed her, he never knew; for the youth 
sciously drawing conclusions from the facts he was hurled upon the shore, cold and dead, grasp- 
related, fatal to the prisoner, but with a solemn ; ing the woman’s garments. 
conviction of their truth. $ «The youth was dead, he could solemnly tes- 
“Did he recognize the prisoner at the bar?” ; tify to that, for he felt his pulse, and kept one 
}e was asked. ‘Yes! he had known her some 3 hand long over his heart to feel for life, but there 
nonths; it had seemed to him from the first that { was neither breath nor pulse, Lazarus, in his 
she must have been familiar to him years ago; { tomb, was not more lifeless when the Saviour 
that was doubtless one of her delusions; but this $ looked upon him. The youth was dead. But 
feeling had led him to think of her more, and $ when the woman arose from the sand, with her 
extend hospitalities which had conducted him $ hair dropping salt rain, and her lips purple with 
and his family into a deadly snare.” $ cold, she saw him lying there, prone at her side, 
‘*Where had he seen her first?” N Sand gathered him to her bosom with a strange 
“In the midst of a terrible storm, which the $ gleam of the face; gathered him to her bosom, 
inhabitants of Boston might well remember; ‘and pressed those quivering lips down upon his 
when the shores were lashed and trampled down $ : forehead and his marble mouth—those kisses, 
by the tempest, where the waves rioted and tore ; ‘ the unearthly warmth of her eyes, brought him 
against each other like mad animals, and toward § $ to life. She had purchased immortality of the 
the sea all was one turmoil of wind and waters : Evil One, and gave part of itto him. This was 
and black, angry clouds. $ the one great act of sorcery that he had witnessed, 
‘‘That woman’s influence must have been in- $ and to which he now bore testimony before the 
fernal in its power, for in the midst of this storm 3 most high God after that, the woman had ob- 
he had been impelled forth to the heights—he, 3 tained an unbounded power over the youth; he 
@ feeble old man, urged forward by a premoni- ; $ had manifested an uncontrollable desire for her 
tion, that, in the black turmoil of the tempest, $ * company—had neglected his old friends and the 
he would find something waited for all his life. 3 ; most binding attachments—body and soul he had 
He went with his garments in the wind, and the $ become the serf of her diabolical power.” 
cold rain beating against his temples—went,’ Here Samuel Parris paused. The perspiration 
and saw, in the midst of the storm, a great ship } $rose in great drops to his forehead, his hands 
heaving shoreward, with the vast clouds falling $ shook as he wiped the moisture away. 
around her, lurid and luminous with a red sun-$ ‘And is this all you have to say?” demanded 
‘set, in the midst of which stood that woman—the ‘the judge, while the vast audience broke the 
prisoner. As he watched, a young man stood 3 silence, by hoarse murmurs, that stole through 
by his side, even Norman Lovel, the youth who 3 the windows, and grew louder as the people out- 
was but now whispering to the woman; and the } side took them up. ‘Is this all?” 
young man confessed there, in the whirl of the ‘*No,” said the old man, and the white hair 
wind, that he too had been impelled to seek the rose slowly from his temples, while shadows 
heights, and look for some great good, which gathered about his mouth, ‘I, too, was in the 
was to come to him up from the stormy sea. $ hands of this woman of Endor. I, the servant 
“They saw the ship in company. The woman of the Lord, who have broken the holy bread to 
upon its deck, the billows and looming clouds } God’s people for more than fifty years. Here, 
fringed for a moment by the sunset. They saw } in this consecrated building, while I stood with 
the woman come down the side of the vessel, } } the sacred wine in my hands, after that just man, 
where it rocked and plunged like a desert horse $ } William Phipps, had drank of it in baptism, 
in the lasso; saw her put off in a small boat, ; N this woman appeared to me, standing in the very 
amid the boiling waves; saw the boat leap and $ } spot where he had stood, appeared to me as an 
reel toward the land; rushed down together to } ‘ angel of light, for her eyes shone like stars, and 
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a smile full of tender humility beamed on her , sion followed, and she was like a babe, or a slave, 
face—with those eyes, with that smile, and with ; in the woman’s presence. She spoke of the time 
a voice that might have dropped from the golden ’ when Barbara came to the parsonage at Salem, 
harps to which cherubs sing. She won me into of the strange effect it had upon Abby Williams, 
a great sacrilege.” 3 S and the more terrible results on herself. Ther 
Again the minister wiped his brow; the judge } she said the presence of this woman became 8 
grew pale, and leaned forward breathlessly. ’ torture. When she spoke, a knife pierced her 
The audience was still as death; you could hear 3 heart; when she smiled, lurid fire seemed creep- 
the shivering of the naked tree boughs afar off ; ing over her brain. At last, her entire being 
in the forest, but nothing nearer. g was given up to the sorceress, whose power filled 
Amid this appalling hush, Barbara Stafford g her room with strange shapes, that tormented 
lifted her face to the witness, and a faint, pity- {the sleep from her eyes, and all peace from her 
ing smile lay like a shadow on her lips. She heart. She was better now. The prayers of 
seemed about to speak, but the judge lifted his 3 her christian father had emancipated her; but 
hand, $the judges might see by her pale face, and thin 
“A great sacrilege, brother Parris!” ; hands, how fatally the curse had fastened on 
The minister cast a pleading look upon the S her life. 
judges at the bar and his brethren of the min-$ This was the evidence of Elizabeth Parris. 
istry, as if beseeching forbearance. : ’ She laid all the pains of her jealous heart open 
“Yes! a great sacrilege, for, as I stood, with } $ to the judges, and in the natural agony of dis- 
the unleavened bread before me and the sacred $ turbed love, they read only the power of witch- 
wine in my hand—stood alone in this holy build- 3 craft. Kept in silence by the exquisite delicacy 
ing, for all else had departed—this person, Bar- which made her susceptible to so much suffering, 
bara Stafford, by those sweet wiles which I speak $ she did not mention Norman Lovel in her evi- 
of, won me to give the wine to her, that she dence; thus, all clue to the origin of her suffer- 
might taste it; and so beguiled of the devil, I Sj ing was concealed. 
broke with her of the bread, which is a symbol} When her evidence was complete, Elizabeth 
of the body of Christ. This, brethren, was my $ * fainted, and was borne from the court in the 
sin—I was beset of the dark one and fell!’ Sarms of Norman Lovel, who, touched by her 
A groan broke from the divines that heard the ; gentleness and her innocent confession, sprang 
confession. The judge bent his forehead to the $ forward to save her from falling. 
palm of his hand, shading the pallor of his fea- § Now Governor Phipps came forward; and it 
tures. The foreman of the jury muttered a low 3 was remarked, that for the first time that day, 
prayer, and the jury whispered a solemn amen. ; Barbara Stafford became greatly agitated; her 
Even the face of young Lovel took an expres- $ lips, hitherto serenely closed, began to quiver; 
sion of affright. The stillness that reigned in § her eyes dilated, and the blue tints deepened 
the body of the house was appalling. Sunder them. When he spoke, her hands clasped 
The old minister sat down, shading his face } and unclasped themselves, nervously, under her 
with both hands, then, in his place stood Eliza- 3 shawl. Once she rose and looked around, as if 
beth, pale, thin, wild. The shadow of her for-} tempted to fly into the open air. 
mer beauty seemed hanging around her like a} But the constable laid his heavy hand on her, 
shroud, ; censinding her that she was a prisoner. She 
When she saw her lover standing close to Bar- } looked in his face with a bewildered stare, re- 
bara Stafford, a faint glow stole over her cheek, } membered what she was, and sat down with a 
as if a peach blossom had blown across it, leav- 3 dreary smile about her mouth. 
ing its reflection behind. Sir William Phipps was also greatly agitated. 
The judge lifted his head and looked kindly 3 He had been summoned by the court, and with 
upon her. The jury whispered together, and : proud humility obeyed its behests. 
cast pitying glances that way; and through all} ‘To the best of his remembrance,” he said, 
that vast crowd a thrill of sympathy ran, like 3 ‘che had never met the prisoner but three times 
the wind in a forest. 3 in his life—once at his own door, when, by mis- 
Poor girl! she was sincere as a child, earnest take, he for a moment thought her to be Lady 
ss a woman. She told the power of love and ; Phipps.” 
hate which Barbara Stafford had attained over} Here a low moan broke from the. neighbor- 
her; how, in her absence, the most bitter dislike § $ hood of the prisoner; but, if it came from her, 
filled her bosom, but when Barbara’s eyes were : the anguish to which it gave voice was instantly 
upon her, or her voice in her ear, a sweet revul- ; suppressed. 
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Barbara was looking at the witness. The , influence which the noble woman possessed wag 
light feli on his face, but hers was in shadow, $ : only such as God always lends to true greatness, 
still and white like that of a marble statue. N he could not, after those who had gone before, 

“Yes, for a moment,” he resumed, “he had $ $ urge his convictions on the court, and alas! the 
mistaken the prisoner for Lady Phipps, and, in : facts he had no power to contradict: they were 
the darkness, had held her to his bosom; it was $ even such as Samuel Parris had sworn to. 
but an instant, and during that brief time, 83 When Barbara Stafford saw his troubled look, 
strange swell heaved at his heart, with a full-$she beckoned him toward her, and before the 
ness that took away his breath; it subsided into 30 constable could interfere, bade him be of good 
a heavy pain at last, which hung about him for $ courage and speak the truth, trusting her with 
days, though the woman had departed before he } the Lord. 
could look upon her face, and he had not heard} It could not have been otherwise. He did 
the sound of her voice. This pain had seized $ speak the truth, and his very efforts to explain 
him once before, while he stood in that very 3 3 and soften the facts, which Samuel Parris had 
sacred building, with the sacramental wine at ; stated, only served to prejudice the jury more 
his lips; and he was informed afterward, that 


she had entered the house, just as he took the 
goblet in his hand. Again her supernatural in- 
fluence—for he could account for these sensa- 
tions no other way—had been exerted on him, 
as he entered her place of confinement, for such 
was the compassion she inspired, had it rested 
with him, his own hands would have been im- 
pelled to open her prison doors and set her free. 
Such was her silent power over him.” 

As the governor uttered these words, Barbara 


deeply ; for they bent their heads and whispered 
together, that it was easy to see the influence 
of the beautiful witch was strong upon him, yet, 
therefore, his words must be weighed with grave 
caution, as coming directly from the father of 
lies. 

Then Abigail Williams came forward, but her 
evidence was clearly in favor of the prisoner. 
She disclaimed all impressions of evil obtained 
from that source; admitted that she had been 





3 influenced against her friends, and had suffered 


Stafford’s eyes filled with tears, and a glow of ; greatly by day and by night, but Barbara Staf- 
tenderness softened her face. She drew a deep } ford was not the cause; of her she only knew 
breath, and then the tears began to drop, large 3 what was feminine and good. When questioned 
and fast, as if her very heart were broken up. regarding the sources of her knowledge, and of 
Unimportant as the governor’s evidence might } her estrangement, she refused to speak. So the 
seem in these days, it had a powerful effect upon ; judges, after consulting together, drew a proof 
the court. He was known, among the people, } of Barbara’s power from her perverse silence. 
as a stern, proud man, cold as steel, but just } $ How was it to be expected that the witness could 
beyond question, even to the sacrificing of his $ : speak while the glance of the prisoner was upon 
own life, had it been forfeited to the law. That § her? 
he should be influenced to such tenderness of At last old Tituba took the stand. Her with- 
compassion, against his reason, and in spite of $ ered face seemed small, and more shriveled up 
himself, was to the people, who listened, deeper § Sthan ever; but her eyes, usually sharp and 
proofs of witchcraft than the parts to which $ : piercing as those of a rattlesnake, were now 
_Samuel Parris had sworn. He was known as a} Shard as steel. Instead of glancing round the 
tender-hearted, visionary old man, half poet, 3 court with her usual vigilance, she kept her gaze 
half philosopher, by all the country round. But ; fixed on the leading judge, as if all her duty lay 
the governor—whoever supposed that sentiment ; with him. The prosecutor expected much from 
or imagination could cloud his clear judgment? 3 3 this witness. She had been with Abigail Wil- 
Thus, though the governor was guarded in his liams and Elizabeth Parris from their infancy, 
evidence, which to men less influenced by super- : and must know better than any other person the 
stition would have been nothing, it bore heavily ; effect which Barbara Stafford had produced upon 
against Barbara Stafford. But those who looked} them. She had helped to decoct the herbs and 
in her face, as Sir William left the stand, might : roots which Barbara loved to gather, and had 
have thought, from the glow which broke through 3 herself drank of this devil’s broth, as those plea- 
her cheek and eyes, that his evidence had been } sant, wholesome drinks were now denominated. 
her salvation. For the moment her face was ra- } It was these drinks, no doubt, that had shrunk 
diant. up her own features, and made her eyes so blood- 
After this, Norman Lovel was brought to the shot. 
stand, sorely against his will, for, though in the 3 
depths of his soul, he was satisfied that the 


But when Tituba spoke, her first words flung 


the court into consternation. When called upon 
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to look at the prisoner, she turned her head re- ; of my innocence injure me most. What could 
solutely another way, calling out, s any man do in behalf of a creature so forsaken?” 
“No, no! What has old Tituba to do with the } “No, not forsaken—do not say that. One 
stranger? It was I, old Tituba, who made the } friend is ready to stand by you,” whispered a 
drinks, and it was I who went out in the night } voice in her ear, and looking suddenly around 
for herbs. Poor old Tituba meant right; but if {she saw Norman Lovel, with all the fire of a 
witches walked by her side, unseen, and put generous nature in his face, ready to die at her 
strange plants into her apron, how was she to} feet, or in her defence despite his patron—de- 
know? She had heard the mandrakes cry out } spite all the judges on earth. 
when she tore up their roots: and once she had : A beautiful joy broke over Barbara Stafford’s 
found a plant, from which the blood dropped red $ face, the loneliness of desolation was no longer 
when her knife cut it, and whispers ran through } around her. But other eyes were bent on Nor- 
the forest as she carried it away. These roots : man Lovel, and when Barbara smiled, the frown 
she had been tempted to put into the household § upon that dark forehead gloomed like midnight. 
: beer just before Elizabeth was taken ill.” : “The prisoner has no counsel,” said the 
“Had Barbara Stafford tempted her?” This 3 judge. ‘Let the trial proceed.” 
was a question put by the judge. ‘‘Had shes ‘‘Not so,” cried a clear voice, that rang oves 
been near when the mandrake shrieked?” $the crowd with singular distinctness. ‘The 
“No, old Tituba was alone, it was her work : lady has counsel, I, an advocate in the English 
altogether. She was the witch—she had yielded $ courts, as these credentials testify, stand here 
herself to the Evil One in her old age, it was her N in her defence.” 
lips which had given forth the poison thatran$ Barbara Stafford started at the sound of that 
through the whole household. Beguiled by un-$ voice. It was the son of King Philip, who had 
seen devils, she had told strange, wicked things flung himself in the midst of his most deadly 
to Abigail Williams, and turned her to stone. 3enemies to rescue her from death. Norman 
The witch poison had spread from cousin to < ¢ Lovel started forward and took his place by the 
cousin—from father to child—from parlor to } young man, whom he saw, for the first time, 
kitchen, till the minister’s household was utterly }and toward whom his heart leaped in quick 
accursed, and she, old Tituba, the Indian woman sympathy. 
—she, the witch of witches, had done it all.” { The judges consulted together. The case was 
When Tituba had done, she cast one imploring }@ singular one, and they were not altogether 
look toward the dusky young stranger, that still $ certain about admitting a stranger into the pro- 
kept his place near the judges. And when she : vincial courts without due question. But the 
saw by his look that he seemed satisfied with} credentials which the young men submitted 
what she had done, the fire came back to her $ were genuine, and after a little he was received 
eyes, and coming down quickly from the stand ; with considerable show of dignity to a place be- 
she passed him, saying in a low voice, 3 fore the judges. Though armed with the im- 
‘Has Tituba done well?” And before the 3 pulses of a giant, and « kind of eloquence that 
judges could consult together she glided through $ might have kindled enthusiasm in any heart 
the crowd; an Indian, who stood near the door, $ not locked close by superstition, which is the 
withdrew the blanket from his shoulders and romance of bigotry, he might as well have 
cast it over her head. Thus disguised after the $ argued with the rocks on the hills, as attempted 
fashion of her tribe, she found her way into the$ that woman’s defence before that iron-faced 
forest, thinking, poor, old soul, that in confess-$ jury, and those iron-hearted judges. What 
ing herself a witch, and taking the household 3 argument could he use which would not wound 
turse on herself, she had saved the beautiful, S the self-love of those solemn men?—how could 
strange lady from death. $he arouse sympathies which they repudiated as 
Alas, it was all in vain! The judges looked $a sin, or appeal to the judgment which was 
upon old Tituba as an accomplice, not as a prin- § bound dowu by prejudices, which they rever- 
Gpal, and thus, in their minds, Barbara’s guilt $ enced as solemn allegations? 
was confirmed. At last a judge, more compas- § At first his voice was husky, and his speech 
sionate than his brethren, asked the prisoner if 3 faint, the very might of his sympathy for the 
she had no counsel. Swoman who sat gazing on him so piteously 
Barbara looked up at this question, smiled : paraly zed his powers; but indignation at last 
faintly, and shook her head. ’ broke the trammels from his heart, and with a 
‘*Wherefore should I seek counsel?” she said. § loud, clear utterance he entered upon her de- 
“TI have no friends, and those who bear witness : fence. 
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But that the judges and the jury were blind ; of eternity, rich in beauty, and strong with life, 
with bigotry and solemn self-conceit, his first she is not afraid to die. Was that the attitude of 
argument must have enforced her acquittal. sa fiend? Was that troubled smile, so full of 
With the might of a powerful intellect he un-; forgiveness and pity, the smile of a fiend or an 
raveled the tissue of evidence, and exhibited the $ angel? Let the jury look upon that face, and 
case as it would appear this day. ‘The evil,” ; answer to the most high God if they refused to 
he said, “lay not in the gentle lady arraigned } profit by the evidence beaming therein! 
before them, but in the disturbed minds of the Here the men of the jury looked at Barbara 
witnesses: Samuel Parris was a man of books, } Stafford with a single accord, as if they had no 
of meditation and thought—a poet, diseased by } power to resist the direction of the young adyo- 
the unwritten music in his soul which had no ; cate’s eye, and it seemed impossible to turn from 
power to express itself in long sermons, and to} the gaze, so mournful was the gloom of those 
whom all these gentle avenues to sympathy were } large eyes, so brave was the attitude with which 


closed up. It was this that had drawn him into 
the storm, and had sent him to battling the 
waves face to face ‘with death on the coast. It 
was this that made love for his child idolatry, 
from which he was compelled by a sensitive con- 
science to fast and pray, as from a grievous sin. 
Samuel Parris, the principal witness, was neither 
insincere nor insane, but a man born in advance 3 
of the age, to whom endowments, that would 
have been greatness if understood even by 
himself, were turned into a torment and a 
curse. This quick imagination, this sensitive 
love, had seized upon the old man’s reason, and 
thus rendered him the most dangerous of wit- 
nesses—a thousand times more dangerous than 


falsehood or malice could have been, because of 


his honesty.” The other witnesses he touched 
on lightly and with gentleness, but when he left 
them and threw his fiery soul into a protest and 
appeal for the prisoner, the passion of his elo- 
quence was enough to stir even that crowd of 
prejudging accusers. 

Why had Barbara Stafford done these strange 
things? How, except from the Prince of Dark- 
ness, had she attained the power of winning 
every soul that came in contact with hers into 
subjection? Why was she possessed of a beauty $ 
which died with the first growth of most women, $ 





she met their scrutiny. 

But here one of the judges arose, and warned 
the jury, that such was the most dangerous 
fascination which Satan gave to his witch 
elected, and besought them to look straight 
toward the bench, thus saving their souls from 
jeopardy. 

Then the wonderful eloquence of the young 
man was aroused, his magnificent eyes shot fire, 
his lip curved, and his thin nostrils dilated, all 
the strength and fervor of his being was flung 
into the scathing denunciation which he hurled 
against the court, and against the people whom 
the tribunal represented. It was the wild elo- 
quence of despair, for he knew when the jury 
turned to look upon Winthrop, the chief judge, 
whose rebuke had crushed the rising pity which 
might have saved Barbara Stafford, that her 
doom was sealed. Thus, with the terrible con- 
viction that he was avenging the fate of a doomed 
woman rather than pleading with a hope, he 
poured out a wild outburst of. feeling—now ap- 
peal—now denunciation—now a wailing lament, 
that made the jury tremble, and the judges turn 
white in the face, as if an avenging angel had 


3 descended to protect the woman they were about 


to adjudge to death. 
The eloquence, native to the Indian, overbore 


nfresh, proud beauty to which years only gave the restraint of education, and as the wild tor- 
grandeur, except that she had made a compact } rent of feeling rushed over the multitude, it 
with the Evil One, and given her soul in exchange } $ fired the superstition, brooding then into a ter- 


for the marvelous beauty in which her diabolical : ; 
power principally lay? How could he, or any § N 
man, answer charges like these—charges based } 
on imagination only, and yet, for which a fellow 
creature was in jeopardy of her life? 

How should he answer? Let the judge and 
the jury look upon the woman where she sat, 
with halberts bristling around her, and a tribu- 
nal of death that moment waiting to hurl her 
into eternity; for, guard the dignity of that court 
as they might, such was its object. See how 
gently she watches these proceedings—see how 
brave she is, Though a woman upon the brink 





3 rible conviction. A word only was wanting, like 
a lighted match, to ignite these lurid apprehen- 
$ sions. It came from a far off corner of the meet- 
ing-house. 

‘The beautiful witch has brought Lucifer him- 
self to plead her cause; see the fire in his eyes, 
the breath from his nostrils; see the bronze on 
his forehead, the proud curve on his mouth!” 

At these words there rose a tumult in the 
house. Women shrieked, and pressed forward 
to the doors; men broke into wild murmurs, or 
whispered together in low voices; while the 
judges stood up, pale as a group of statues; and 
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the jury huddled together, looking into each § till their dying day, it was that of a grieved 
other’s faces aghast. ; angel, sad, but forgiving. 

In the midst of this turmoil, Barbara Stafford} It was the night before her day of doom when 
felt a breath on her cheek, and looking suddenly $ she received this decision. Norman Lovel came 
up, met the glance of those eyes, which, a mo-; himself with the terrible tidings, hoping to 
ment before, had frighteneil the people with } soften her fate by words of soothing and consola- 


their brilliancy, now full of burning determina- 
tion. 

“Have no fear,” he whispered, ‘the tribe of 
King Philip is not all dead. If I go, it is 
to accomplish elsewhere, what is impossible 
here.” 

Barbara Stafford answered him with a look 
only, for, in an instant, the rush of the crowd 
carried the noble youth from her sight, and when 
the court, recovering from its panic, looked 
around for this emissary of the Dark One, who 
had denounced its proceedings face to face with 
the august judges, the strange advocate was 
gone. Then, while the crowd was hushed with 
unconquerable awe, and the very heaven was 
hung with the blackness of a gathering storm, 
the verdict of the jury ran in a low whisper from 
lip to lip, till it reached the savages brooding in 
the forest, and was mingled with the deep, deep 
curses of the white man— 

“Guilty! guilty!” 

While the storm burst over them, shaking the 
window-panes, like angry fiends uphurling great 
trees in the woods, and plowing up the virgin 
soil in its fury, sentence was pronounced. On 
the second day from that Barbara Stafford was 
doomed to suffer as a witch, and the sentence 
must be carried out. N 

Governor Phipps, doubting the tenderness in 3 
his own heart to be a suggestion of the devil, 
refused to interfere, though Norman Lovel, it is 
said, went on his knees to the stern man, and 
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tion. Never to his dying day did he forget the 
expression of that face when he told Barbara 
how hopeless his suit had been. It was like that 
of a grieved angel, calm and mournful, but holy 
with resignation. It seemed as if her soul was 
repeating the words of our Saviour, ‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do!” 

Barbara strove to calm the anguish of her 
young friend, and her voice was like that of a 
troubled angel as she attempted to persuade the 
noble youth from the terrible anguish into which 
her fate had plunged him; but it was all in vain, 
he refused to be comforted. 

While they were talking. and as Barbara was 
about to inquire after Elizabeth Parris—for, 
in the greatest peril, she did not forget that the 
young girl, her innocent enemy, had been borne 
from the court insensible—the turnkey opened 
her dungeon door, and looked in with a wistful, 
inquiring look, and over his shoulders appeared 
a thin face, sharp, and greyish pale, whose black 
eyes wandered over the dungeon with a sort of 
timid eagerness, as if he searched, and yet shrunk 
from some object. 

Barbara Stafford saw the face, and stood up 
with a mournful smile on her lip, and thus she 
remained, waiting, till Samuel Parris came in 
and paused before her, like the ghost of some 


: pale friar that had wandered from its substance. 


“Samuel Parris, my kind host, my stern 
accuser,” said Barbara Stafford, quietly, ‘‘alas! 


Lady Phipps, gentle and magnanimous, always } old man, you seem more dreary than I; no won- 
joined her entreaties to his, but in vain. There } der—my troubles will be over to-morrow; but 
was something at his own heart which the gover- ; yours—oh! God forgive you, Samuel Parris! 
nor feared more than the pleadings of his favorite } May the God of heaven help you to forgive your- 
er his wife, something that made him tremble 3 self!” 
and grow child-like till he shuddered at his own Samuel Parris sat down upon a stool, and 
weakness; for even his strong mind was per-} looked around him with a wild expression of 
verted by the terrible superstitions of the age, 3 trouble in his eyes. He had come to persuade 
and he believed these relentings to be a direct ; Barbara Stafford to save herself by confession, 
instigation of the devil. for her coming death troubled him sorely; but 
No, Barbara Stafford must die, but not with-} when he saw her standing there, so calm and 
out the consolations of religion, not without the ; pale like a queen—no, like that grander thing, 
means of confession. a brave, delicate woman, who knows how to die 
In this, the last night given her by the law, 3 for the truth like a woman—he had no voice 
the gallows was built, the executioner was ready, } wherewith to tempt her weakness, or win on her 
and no hope came to Barbara Stafford. Sir conscience; but sat down, with trouble in his 
William Phipps had given his irrevocable deci- } eyes, gazing on her in silence. 
sion. She must die. Those who saw her face ‘Old man,” said Barbara, smiling, oh! how 
when this was announced to her, never forgot it ‘ mournfully, ‘if you came to encourage me to 
Vou. XXXIV.—25 
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support my weakness through the dark scene of 3 “Of your child, lady? Alas! he never knew 
to-morrow, I thank you.” $ that a child was born of that unfortunate mar. 
‘‘Nay,” said the old man, “I came to exhort : riage, but received tidings of your death years 
you to confession.”  ago-—tidings which onld not be doubted, for 
Barbara made a repulsive movement with her ; they came in your father’s own handwriting. [ 
hand. $ saw them myself on the very night of his mar- 
«¢ Without that,’’ continued the minister, ‘‘there S riage with the poor lady who holds your place.” 
is no hope. Governor Phipps has locked the: ‘And you performed that ceremony also?” 
door against us, that his heart may be no longer : “Yes, truly, but not till such proofs had been 
wrung with our importunities, for I, even I, and $ given of your death, that no one could have 
Elizabeth my daughter, and even the wife of his ; doubted.” 
bosom, have been on our knees before him to no ; ‘‘Nay, I was worse than dead; for months and 
avail; for, now that death treads so closely on $ years after the birth of my son I was confined in 
our words, we, who have been your honest} a mad-house—a private mad-house—from which 
accusers, would fain see you sent safely beyond nothing could release me, but a solemn pledge 
seas, rather than this fearful sentence should be 3 not to seek after, or even speak of my husband 
fulfilled.” % while the earl lived. Of my child I had no 
N f 
Barbara Stafford bent her face, shrouding it knowledge; they told me it was dead, and I be- 
with both hands, while a flood of soft, sweet {lieved them. At last I was released from this 
tears rained from her eyes. It was sweet to} terrible imprisonment and carried into foreign 
know, that even these, her bitter enemies, had 3 lands, where we traveled five years, carrying 
= a 0 et iri ‘ Mes: with us outward grandeur and inward pain. We 
s she stood thus, bowed forward, with bo went to Bermuda, to Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
hands — her hair broke partially loose, and fell $ everywhere save to the land where my husband 
in waves down her shoulder. There was some-; dwelt—of him I heard nothing, and dared ask 
thing in this attitude, something in the very} nothing. When I left the asylum, my father 
depth of her sobs that struck the old man with a3 told me that William Phipps was dead, and I 
sort of terror; he stood up, and, with his withered } dared not question his truth. Still in my heart 
hands attempted to put back the hair from her 3 of hearts I felt that he was not dead. At last 
xace, as if she had been a little girl whose grief $ the earl, my father, whose pride had widowed 
he age r= “os pee with a quick $ me while yet scarcely more than a child, was 
motion as she felt his touch, and their eyes met $ laid with the cold and proud of his ancestors, 
in mutual recognition—the attitude and the dis- § dust with their dust, and I, the inheritor of his 
posal of her hair had betrayed her. estates, the lady of a proud line, thought nothing 
Samuel Parris stood dumb and pale gazing at } of these things, but urged by one wild wish, and 
her. She met his look with terror in her eyes, $ free of my promise, took the first ship and came 
and a moan on her lips. Young Lovel looked on, } to America, searching for the husband of my 
1 oa coun “ Ane youth—searching even for the child that had 
imultaneously Barbara and the minister mo-$ blessed me for an hour and disappeared, but 
tioned the youth to depart, and leave them alone. ; whose tomb I had never seen. 
He went, and yet neither of the two spoke. ‘I came upon this coast amid storms, and buf- 
They looked in each other’s eyes afraid. At last $ feted by the elements that seemed striving to 
the minister found voice, force me back from my fate. You know the 
“Alive!” he said, ‘alive! and here? Oh! my? rest: it was your hand that dragged me from 
God, my God, what has thy servant done that he } the breakers, yours and his. I awoke in sight 
should see this day?” of the spot where we had first met in hearing of 
“You know me then, Samuel Parris? You} the waves’ that had borne us, twenty years be- 
know me then wl : $ fore, a happy, happy pair across the ocean. All 
k ‘Alas! alas!” The old man wrung his hands 3 the dear, old memories came back to me then— 
in anguish. the night when we rode through the forest to 
‘And now you understand my presence here, { your dwelling, and were sacredly wedded under 
my anguish and my silence?” its roof—the secrecy, the doubt, the happiness, 
“Oh! God forgive us!—God forgive us!’ $and the love unutterable which bound me, the 
moaned the old man. daughter of a proud earldom, to the fate of % 
‘*When my father died, and set me free from } being rendered greater still by the energies and 
9 te promise, I came in search of him, ae ; strength which make the nobility of manhood. 
usband of my youth, the father of my child!” > Full of these thoughts, rich in the holy love that 
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when it is real, runs like a golden thread from; ‘But I could not remain dumb within reach 
time into eternity, I waited for the hour when of his presence—I could not see him in domestic 
I could tell my husband all that I had suffered— } converse with another without such anguish as 
all that I had hoped since the pride of my father ! ‘ makes the breath we draw a torture. You heard 
forced us asunder. It seemed as if the hour : } his oath on that awful trial. For one instant he— 
that restored me to him would, in some way, ; mistaking me for her—held me to his heart, and 
bring my child to life: I could not think of the after that I fled—fied through the wilderness to 
two apart. But while I was waiting in the sweet } your dwelling; and there—oh! my God, help to 
hush of @ new hope, with the sound of the far {do away the evil—there the misery spread from 
off waters reaching me like a perpetual promise, § my own heart through your household—you had 
content with the dear certainty that he was close ; seen without recognizing me, and I supposed 
at hand, and I relieved of all bondage, with a} myself safe till a ship should come. But the in- 
new life before me, and sweet hopes surging at ; stincts of- memory filled you with unrest, and 
my heart, a lady came to my presence, a fair} you mistook them for supernatural influences; 
woman, whose smiles made my heart ache under 3 your child mistook the affection which springs 
the sweet welcome. She came with offers of from the heart of a son to his mother, and grew 
hospitality and cordial good-will—came in the 3 wild with wounded love. So my suffering bore 
plenitude of her rich happiness to invite the § ¢ poisonous fruits, and was tortured into proofs of 
storm-tossed stranger to share the luxuries of § : witchcraft, and for that I am to die!” 
her home—to share the society and protection of } Samuel Parris started to his feet, his eyes 
her husband—her husband, Sir William Phipps, } were wild—his face haggard. 
governor of Massachusetts! I fainted at the “Die, die!—and is self-sacrifice like this re- 
lady’s feet, but kept my secret safe. She left} warded by murder? Unhappy lady, sweet mar- 
me bewildered, smitten to the soul with a great $ tyr, no. I will follow the governor, he must 
blow, one for which I was utterly unprepared. $ learn the truth, you shall not die. In this case 
Old man, you would pity me could you guess at } magnanimity is suicide.” 
the anguish, the terrible, terrible desolation that} Barbara Stafford laid her hand on his arm. 
followed this interview with my husband’s second “Nay,” she said, ‘‘I forbid you to interfere in 
wife!” } this. I am content to suffer the penalty awarded 
“Oh! me,” said Samuel Parris, dropping the $ by the court. Others, innocent as I, have suf- 
hands that had covered his face—‘‘oh, me! I do > 3 fered death, -_ to me sleep will be sweet, even 
pity you. And it was I that married you both, gi in the grave.” 
you so noble, so grand of character, she so bright} But Samuel Parris would not be persuaded: 
and good—God have mercy upon us!” ; he put her hands away. Now Barbara Stafford 
“At last,” continued Barbara, ‘“‘my decision } stood up with a gesture of command. 
was made. I would return to my native land, ‘Old man, you are a minister of the Most 
and tread the ashen desert of life which must } : High, tell me if a vow taken with the sacred 
yet be mine, for I was strong, and could not die, } wine, and strengthened by the breaking of holy 
utterly, utterly wretched, with a penance of life } 3 bread, can be put aside because death stands in 
before me which must be endured. But I could} the way? This vow I have taken never to reveal 
not bring myself to this all at once. There arose } myself to William Phipps, never to claim him or 
moments when my soul rose up in arms for its recognize him, and to this vow you, with your 
rights, and the love of my youth grew mighty { own hands, administered. In the name of the 
in its own behalf: but it is easier to suffer than } Most High God who heard us both, I charge 
inflict suffering, better to endure than avenge. i silence upon you now and forever!” 
[resolved to see my husband, and after that to$ The old man groaned aloud. 
decide. I went to the North Church, where he: ‘‘But there is one thing still undone which 
stood by its altar in the pride of his state and $ will make my last hours free of pain, and this [ 
the humility of his faith, and was baptized for ‘ entreat you to aid me in.” 
another life. Then it was, Samuel Parris, that ; The old man looked up eagerly. 
& resolve of perfect self-abnegation possessed §' ‘‘The boy Norman Lovel! Since I have been 
me—then it was I almost wrested’ the conse-$ in this prison, a ship has arrived bringing letters, 
crated wine from your hands, and made a vow ; which he has conveyed to me safely here in my 
which I have kept even unto death—a vow to $ confinement. They come from my father’s soli- 
remain as dead to the man who had been my 3 citor, and bring proof, ample proof, that this 
husband, to leave him forever, and go away into $ youth, this noble, noble youth, is the son I had 
utter loncliness. $ mourned, and yet could not believe dead. The 
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son of Sir William Phipps, he was educated as; was made upon the soldiers; quick as lightning 
an orphan, and placed by the solicitor in the 3 the muskets were wrenched from their hands, and 
household of his own father. The letters, which $a tribe of disguised savages rushed over them, 
I have, recall him to England, that he may take around and upon the scaffold. The executioner 
possession of his inheritance. Samuel Parris, 3 Was seized and cast headlong into the crowd. A 
before I suffer, let the youth be wedded to your 3 path was made through the multitude leading to 
daughter. My Massing will remove all sorcery } the shore, from which a distant ship might be 
from her young life.” ; seen with her sails set, and her anchor raised. 
‘But Sir William?” Before a gun could be fired the scaffold was 
‘When I am dead, he will thank you for} empty, and Barbara Stafford, with an Indian 
giving me this one gleam of happiness. But Nor- § ¢ blanket cast over her raiment, was carried 
man, when he knows that it was his mother who 3 N through a cordon of braves down to the sea- 
blessed him—and he will learn this hereafter— § : shore. A strong arm girded her form, a deep, 
will look on his young wife with double tender- : 3 passionate voice whispered in her ear, ‘Be con- 
ness.” tent, it is I,” and she knew that the son of King 
‘And must it be kept secret from him?” H Philip had rescued her from death. 
‘Even so, or to-morrow would break his $ Abigail Williams stood upon the beach waiting. 
heart.” S $ Just below, rocking in the water, lay a boat 
The old man arose. Elizabeth had come with $ : : manned by savages, who were ready to obey the 
him to the jail, afraid to be separated from him $ S lifting of her finger. She saw the crowd rushing 
for a moment, and hoping, poor child, to obtain $ Sshoreward. From the distance came shouts of 
forgiveness for the honest evidence she had } rage and scattering shots. The soldiers had re- 
borne against the unhappy prisoner before the 3 covered from the first shock, and wresting back 
death hour. She that moment sat shivering in 3 their weapons, down toward the coast they came, 
the jailer’s room, waiting to be summoned into { with their bayonets flashing back the sunshine 
Barbara’s dungeon, and refused to be comforted 3 like tongues of flame. But in advance, and com- 
even by the voice of her lover, who would not} ing swifter than any civilized foot could leap, 
leave her till the minister came. rushed forward that band of savages, and fore- 
The old man entered the room where they sat, ; most of all the young chief, bearing Barbara 
and solemnly as if he had been summoning them } Stafford in his arms. 
to a funeral, bade them follow. Whenthey came} He came bounding forward like a hunted deer. 
forth from Barbara Stafford’s dungeon, Elizabeth } He reached the sanded shore, leaped into the 
was Norman Lovel’s wife. When the old man 3 water, and placed his precious burden in the 
reached the open street, his mind resumed its} boat. With a shout that rang over the waters 
vigor, and flinging away all other considera-; like a trumpet, he bade the oarsmen pull for 
tions, he resolved to tell the whole truth to Gov. ; their lives, and flinging up his arms, called upon 
Phipps, end thus save that unhappy lady from 3 his chiefs to bear Abigail Williams, the daughter 
death. But when he reached the gubernatorial ; of their king, back to the forest, where he would 
mansion, it was to learn that, in order to escape } join them, never to leave the woods again till 
the terrible scene which must take place in the ; they were a free people. 
morning, Sir William had left town. As he spoke, a shot rang out from a clump of 
A public green, and a high, wooden gallows; alders near by. A shriek, wild and terrible, 
in the centre, a man standing on the platform, } rang up from the boat, for with a bound that 
with a coil of rope in his hand, a female arrayed 3 sent him high up into the sunshine, and a shout 
in black, her face pale as snow, and her bound ; of defiance that filled his mouth with blood, the 
hands lifted to her bosom, standing a little in} son of King Philip fulfilled the destiny of his 
front of him, ready to die; a concourse of people, ; race. 
men, women and children, all crowding and jost- When that fatal shot came the boat was under- 
ling each other, surging up to the foot of the; way. For one moment, while he made that death 
gallows, and forced back again by the soldiery. } leap far into the water, the oars in those savage 
The sunshine shining pleasantly on all, and the ; hands trembled; but the next they flashed down 
dark forests dreaming in the distance. : to the water, and Barbara Stafford was borne 
This was the picture revealed by that winter’s ; from the shores of America, while the body of 
sun, snow upon the earth, sunshine in the skies, ‘her defender floated slowly toward the shore, 
brightness and death—a funeral and a mockery. : where his enemies howled out their joy at his 
All at once a tumult arose in the crowd, and } death. 
just as the executioner uncoiled his rope, a rush ; Cold as stone, and white as a corpse, Abigail 
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Williams stood upon the shore, heedless of her 
danger—heedless of everything. Right in the 
pathway of the bullets leveled at the boat, she 
stood. They flew over her head—they fell like 
rain in the water; and at last, one more merci- 
ful than the rest, pierced her through the heart. 
She fell without a moan, and when the savages 
carried the body of their young chief to its forest 
burial at Mount Hope, she slept at his side, the 
last of a kingly race. 

Two years after these events, Sir William 
Phipps lay at the point of death in a public 
house of London. Samuel Parris, worn to the 
grave by the secret confided to him, had on his 
death-bed revealed to his friend the secret of 
Barbara Stafford’s existence; and on the very 
next day, without even waiting for the burial 
of the minister, the strong man set forth on his 
voyage, determined to ascertain the entire facts 
of the case, and then act as God and his own 
soul should decide. 

But the struggle of feelings that followed was 
too much even for his strong nature. When he 
landed in England, it was, with a consuming 
fever, eating away his life. But his iron will 


found power to act, and he sent a messenger to 


¢ the mansion, where Barbara Stafford would be 
: found, if still alive, entreating her presence. 
She came at once, not the Barbara Stafford we 
have seen, but with a new beauty of age upon 
her. Ifshe had been sweet and beautiful in her 
youth, when traveling with her lordly father in 
a new land, she gave herself, secretly, to be 
the bride of a working man; how much more 
grandly did her soul mate with his, when grey 
hairs lay thickly among the gold of her tresses, 
and the holy colcur cf self-abnegation loomed 
like a blessing on her face! 

It was not a painful meeting. In life there 
was no hope for them, for neither of those noble 
’ souls would have sought happiness at the ex- 
pense of the gentle lady, whose life had been so 
useful and so pleasant under the shelter of his 
affection. But in death there was happiness—in 
heaven a holy reunion. Barbara Stafford knew 
well that the love that had slept in that strong 
: heart for a time was now immortal, and when he 
died, with his head upon her bosom and his 
$ hand in hers, she gathered his last breath with 
> her lips, and from that day forward no human 
; kiss touched that mouth again. 
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SLEEP. 


BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 


A SEMBLANCE of that dreamless rest 
That knows no sorrow, deep 

Is the pale shroud that wraps the soul— 
The mystic breath of sleep. 


Its curtain shuts the swelling tide 
That marks the rush of life, 

And bars from memory’s golden gate 
The record of its strife. 


Its soothing visions bind the soul, 
For hope and love are there; 
And in its world of mystery 
The spirit soars in air. 


The senses sink amid its joys 
Till fancy spreads her wings; 
And in the depths of golden flowers 
Imagination sings. 


Dear spirit of the sunny smile 
Still clasp my weary form, 

Till, in the depths of thy embrace, 
The heart of life grows warm. 


Still guide, till love shall gain the joy 
Which visions only show, 

And hope shall meet its golden wish 
Denied it here below. 





NOT ALL 


BY J. A. 


Last night, while I was dreaming, 
There came a fairy, seeming 

With memory’s wand to touch my heart, 
And cause its slumbering chords to start. 


I woke, and said I was but dreaming, 
And thought the matter all a seeming; 
But yet to-day I feel the thrill 

Whieh wakening hath no power to still. 


A DREAM. 
TURNER. 


And now, I know, ’twas Dora’s fingers 
Which swept my bosom, for yet lingers 
The pulsing beat that made my heart 
Into a fitful fever start. 


I know ’twas Dora’s spirit fingers 
Which swept my bosom, for yet lingers 
The thrilling which my dream inspired, 
When memory’s spark my vision fired. 
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BY CARRY STANLEY. 


Ratrx# Curprorp was a flirt in pinafores, and 
the way in which litile boys do flirt, all we 
women know of old. He was never near a little 
Miss of his acquaintance in sash aud pantaletts 
that he was not teasing for a kiss.) The embryo 
eoquette invariably knew how common these 
marks of attention were; and sometimes with 
a rose-bud mouth pouting out with cake; and 
sometimes with small, white, glowing teeth, 
making the mouth more tempting; and dancing 
curls and dimpling cheeks, the saucy beauty 
had dared the audacious boy to kiss her if he 
could—when a hot chase would follow, and the 
little panting Atlanta has yielded with kicks 
and scratches, which have sometimes made the 
ravisher think the kiss dearly bought. 

Ralph was five years older than myself, and 
my mother says handled me in my babyhood 
about as respectfully as he did his sister’s doll. 





s 
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There was to be a large fruit party at a neigh- 
bor’s, to which Master Ralph and myself had not 
been invited with the rest of the family. But 
as @ compensation, good Mrs. Clifford had pro- 
mised us the first watermelon of the season. 
Ralph himself superintended the plucking of 
it, and had it brought to the piazza and laid 
triumphantly at my feet. We together admired 
the dark-green rind, and held a long consul- 
tation as to the propriety of ‘‘plugging’’ it. 
Ralph’s knuckles and my finger-tips were both 
sore sounding it. At last he drew out his jack- 
knife and made a geometrical incision; how our 
mouths watered as he dove deep into the core, 
and drew up a glistening, rose-colored piece of 
the heart. It was carefully reinserted, however, 
and we both went down to the spring-house to 
superintend the cooling of it. 

A dozen times through the hot sun that day did 


He even then called me an ugly, red little thing, } Ralph visit it, and come back to inform me that 


and was no more complaisant when I grew older. : it would be ‘‘splendid and cool” by afternoon. 


For many years I escaped the infliction under 
which my companions suffered; I was so excecd- 
ingly homely there was no temptation for Ralph. 
But when I was nine years old, and a slight 
eolor came to my cheeks, and my second growth 
of teeth had appeared, young Clifford thought 
that even J might do to kiss. 

I was sitting in the piazza at his father’s 
house one summer day, deep in the fairy tale 
of the ‘pearls and vipers,” when Ralph sud- 
denly threw down his book and exclaimed, 

“Kate, you are ugly, but I suppose it is my 
duty to kiss you, so here goes,” and he made a 
dive at me as if he thought I would escape. 

I only lowered my book and said, ‘‘Be quick 
then, for I’m in a hurry to go on reading.” 

His breath was on my cheek as I spoke, but 
he drew back in surprise. 

‘*Well, you’re a cool one,” was his first ex- 
clamation; then recovering his self-possession 
he added, ‘‘I never saw a girl so anxious to be 
kissed in my life. You don’t get them often, I 
guess?” 

“Sometimes,” I replied, raising my book 
again, ‘‘but if I have to be punished I like it to 
be over with soon.” 

The season had nearly passed before Ralph 
made another attempt. 
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The gravity of the occasion seemed to me to 
demand a certain degree of respect, so when at 
five o’clock I put on my clean pink gingham 
dress, I also added a new black silk apron. 

Ralph and I were both to a certain extent 
poetical. The melon could be eaten no where. 
but under the grand old oak tree at the foot of 
the lawn. I garnished it with a wreath of sum- 
mer flowers, and Ralph danced around it, as 
Nancy bore it, on a huge tray, to the place of 
sacrifice. 

But here my companion’s evil genius seemed 
to possess him. 

“It’s a splendid fellow, Kate,” he exclaimed, 
‘cand you shall have the largest slice right out 
of the middle, if you will give me a kiss.” 

My dress and apron were becoming. 
had settled the destiny of the melon. 

**T shall not kiss you, and I shall have some 
melon,” I answered, resolutely, “‘your mother 
gave it to me as well as you,” and I laid my 
hand on it. 

“Might makes right,” replied Ralph, senten- 
tiously. 

I could have cried from disappointment and 
vexation. My companion rapped the fruit with 
his fingers, and then extracted the plug to show 
me how ripe it was. 


They 
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“Come, Kate,” said he, lifting a plate to look 
for a knife, ‘you had better let me kiss you 
quietly, it’s too hot to have a fuss to-day. In 
fact, if you do not hurry, I shail insist upon you 
kissing me before you can have any. I shall 
count three and expect you to lay down arms. 
Now buttercup!” and he approached me, “one, 
two, three—fire!” 

I struggled bravely, and at Jast succeeded in 
wrenching myself from his grasp. As I stood 
smoothing my rumpled hair, Ralph approached 
the table, saying, ‘‘Well, there'll be more for 
me. What a stupid thing Nancy is, she hasn’t 
brought a knife. You’ll have to kiss me now, 
so make up your mind by the time I come back. 
I’m going to get a knife.” 

My anger knew no bounds. I would not kiss ; 
Ralph, and I would have some of the melon. I$ 
was naturally resolute, so I never for a moment : ; 
thought of calling one of the servants to help me $ 
assert my rights. At last a mode of triumph } 
and revenge suggested itself. It was such mad 








most becoming dresses, and bring your last new 
bonnet. Come with all the weapons with which 
female vanity in general, and your own coquet- 
tish brain in particular can furnish you, for I 
can assure you that you will need them. My 
cousin, Ralph Clifford, has just returned from 
Europe, and is going to make us a visit. I’ve 
invited a half dozen of the prettiest girls I know 
to play Houris to this grand Turk, and I’ve a 
fancy for your being Sultana of the set. You've 
not seen him for many years, have you? Well, 
he’s a splendid fellow, a little spoiled, perhaps, 
by the women, but you’re just the one to cure 
him. If you don’t, my sister-in-law*Lou Pem- 
berton will, but I’d rather it should be done by 
you, it will be more effectual. Be sure to come, 
for I shall send to the depot for you. 
Yours in terrible haste, 
MINNIE PEMBERTON. 
Roseneath, September 20th.” 


I slowly closed the letter, as I thought over 





could only have been conceived in a female brain. : my last parting with Ralph. A smile for my 
I lifted the green melon from the tray, and with : childish passion, a sigh for the boy’s stern 
all my fiery strength dashed it on the green- anger; a consultation with my mirror and ward- 
sward. It cracked in a dozen pieces. I stooped $ robe, and I accepted the invitation. Not, I said 
down and ate as much of the red heart of it as I} to myself, to meet Ralph Clifford, but to spend 
could, and was destroying the rest when I saw ; a few gay weeks with a young party at my 
Ralph come running down the slope of the lawn, $ : friend, Mrs. Pemberton’s. 
and heard him exclaim, “Come, rose-bud, lay $ 3 But I was a couple of days later in getting to 
down arms and be sensible.” 3 $ Roseneath than I had intended, and as I drove 
What a coward I became then! Ralph was? 3 up the pine avenue, wearied and dusty from 
too brave a boy to attempt corporal punishment ; 3 several hours ride in the cars, I shrunk into one 
on a girl, but I did not know what other shape $ corner of the carriage as I saw a gay equestrian 
his revenge might take. I stood for a moment $ 3 party cantering down the road, the dark skirts 
looking wildly first at Ralph, then at the melon, and long plumes of the ladies waving in the 
then I started off as if I had been pursued by } breeze, whilst joyous voices rang out clear and 
the Evil One. I heard my companion calling } $ sweet on the autumn air. 
after me, but I never stopped till I had locked § Two or three couples had passed me, and the 
myself up in my own room. g wound of their voices and the metallic ringing 
The next morning I entered the breakfast- : $ of their horses’ hoofs had died away, and still I 
room with downcast eyes, determined to tell § ; did not see Ralph among them. The foolish 
Ralph how sorry I was at the first opportunity, } : thought that perhaps he had not joined the 
but he never looked at me, nor by auy sign gave; party, because he knew that I was expected 
notice that he was aware of my existence. My ; that morning, sent a smile to my lips, which 
visit terminated in a few days, but during it we; was soon dissipated by seeing another couple 
never spoke again, even a farewell. $ coming rapidly down the avenue. It was Ralph 
Ten years had elapsed. Ralph Clifford had ; Clifford and Lou Pemberton. What perfect step 
gone through college, had traveled over Europe, ; the horses kept; with what easy grace did the 


had become a beau, and some said a flirt, but I} fair girl manage the proud animal she rode! 
3 How tenderly the gentleman by her side leaned 


had not seen him. 
There was 


One morning, as I was lounging over the } $ toward her as he addressed her! 
breakfast-table, a letter was handed me which { something in his manner that made me think of 
i “Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere.” 

; “ As fast she fled through sun and shade, 
“Dear Kate—This is Monday, and this day } The happy winds upon her played, 


? Blowing the ringlet from the braid: 
week I expect you at Roseneath. Pack up your + SLe looked so lovely as she swayed 
® 


ran thus:— 
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The rein with dainty finger-tips, 
A man had given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


As I passed the couple, the gentleman gave a 
careless look into the carriage, but no show of 
recognition, and, with a scornful appellation, 
addressed to myself, for my vanity of a few mo- 
ments before, I arrived at Roseneath. 

I was assailed with a volume of reproaches by 
my friend Mirs. Pemberton. 

‘“‘Why didn’t you come on Monday, Kate? 
It’s too bad. Here you’ve lost two days, and 
Lalph is already half in love with Lou. He rides 
with her, aud dences with her, and sings with 
her. Of course I like Lou well enough, because 


she’s Will’s sister; but then, she’s a flirt and a ; 


goose; she doesn’t care a pin for Ralph, but if 
she makes him believe so it’s all the same He’s 
just ruined by the women; a flat up and down 
contradiction would astonish him as much as an 
earthquake would. I'm glad, though, that he 
isn’t here now, for you do look forlorn, poor 
child, and first impressions are great things. Go 
to your room and rest, and come down stairs at 
dinner-time, prepared to fascinate.” 

I was sitting behind one of the curtains of the 
bow window, in the deserted parlor, just before 
dinner, when I heard a step in the hall, and 
some one whistling the air from Zampa, “Like 
the bee I gaily rove,” and it was too character- 
istic for me not to recognize Ralph Clifford. He 


sauntered into the room, and up to the window 3 


where I sat awaiting his appearance with some 
curiosity. He nearly stumbled over me before 
he saw me: then he drew back, with a bow and 
a ‘beg your pardon;” but evidently he did not 
know me. 

‘*Will you speak to me now, Mr. Clifford, or 
haven’t you forgiven the broken melon yet?” I 
said, extending my hand. 

“‘Kate!—Miss Mitchell! It isn’t possible! 
Why, how you’re grown, Kate!” 

“A little, in ten years, Mr. Clifford,” I re- 
plied. 

“Pshaw! I wish you hadn’t, though,” was 
the answer, in a half sentimental tone. 

“Thank you, I’ve no desire to be a second 
edition of ‘ Miss Moucher.’” 

**I hope your manners have improved, Kate,” 
he said, gravely; ‘“‘but I fear you are just the 
same intractable litle vixen you used to be.” 

“Just the same, Mr. Clifford. You couldn’t 
bribe me now with a melon, easier than you 
could ten years ago.” 

The foolish words had no sooner left my lips 
than I regretted them;-I did not mean it as a 


challenge, but my companion evidently thought 
§ 80, for he stooped still lower over the chair in 
¢ which I was sitting, and said, 

“But you would grant a kiss for ‘auld lang 
syne’s sake, when you would not for a bribe, 
ate.” 

; Had Ralph kissed me in the excitement of a 
S first meeting, I should have thought nothing of 
it, from our former intimacy; but during our 
3 conversation there was something in his manner 
’ which made me remember Mrs. Pemberton’s 
$words, ‘he’s a terrible flirt, spoiled by the 
women,” and I was determined that I would not 
be one to minister to his vanity, so I coldly drew 
myself up, as I answered, 

: ‘Our old acquaintance ended when you so 
totally ignored my existence years ago, and a 
new one begins now.” - 

A bow, which said ‘“‘as you please,” was the 
only answer, for just then Lou Pemberton entered 
the room. I think we both measured lances at 
the first glance. We were acquaintances and 
srivals of old. I could not compete with her 
$ faultless beauty, but I had a cooler head and a 
’ stronger will, and in our tournaments of wit or 
$ vanity, was as frequently victor as she was. A 
; keen observer of human nature might have dis- 
; covered an antagonism in five minutes, we were 
$ so decorously polite to each other. 
$ She seemed to comprehend the state of affairs 
; instantly. A satisfied smile wreathed her red 
: lips for a moment, as she said, 

“Tm delighted to see you, Kate, we only 
: wanted you, to make our party perfect, didn’t 
$ we, Mr. Clifford?” 
; “‘T considered the party as perfect as it could 
$ be, before,” was the reply, with a bow to Louise, 
: ‘*but I’ve no doubt Miss Mitchell will add greatly 
3 to our pleasure,” and there was another bow to 
$ myself. 
3 But before the evening was over I began to 
: fear that my ‘kingdom had departed’ Lou 
3 was a splendid performer on the piano, whilst I 
3 could scarcely play a decent accompaniment to 
; my own singing. She had ‘‘done” Europe, too, 
3 in the customary style of fashionable people, and, 
$ running her slender fingers over the ivory keys, 
‘ she would turn on the piano-stool and ask, 

“Do you remember that, Mr. Clifford? You 
heard that opera, of course, when you were in 
3 Milan;” or, ‘‘Did you hear Piccolomini sing this 
$ when you were in London?” Then going to the 
: window she would breathe fogth a soft sigh, and 
ask, ‘‘Were you ever on Lake Como at sunset?” 
or, ‘Can you ever forget that divine moonlight 
on the Bay of Naples, Mr. Clifford?” 

I had no such pleasing associations in common 
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with Ralph Clifford. Between us there was 
nothing more sentimental than childish strolls 
through the fields in spring-time for butter-cups 
and violets; the gathering of white pond-lilies on 
the cool waters in summer time, much to the 
detriment of our clothes; the hunting for ches- 
nuts and acorns in the autumn; or the glorious 
ride on Ralph’s sled down steep hills in winter. 

My propensity for saying or doing saucy 
things was never long dormant, so, by way of a 
counter-blast to her last inquiry, ‘Can you ever 
forget that divine moonlight on the Bay of 
Naples?” without giving Ralph time to answer, 
I asked, in an enthusiastic tone. 

“Can you ever forget those juicy turn-over 
cherry pies which Nancy used to make us, Mr. 


poetical. If I had been a man I think I should 
have worshipped her, but being a woman, I saw 
through her coquette’s wiles, with a coquette’s 
lynx eyes. 

And what a place Roseneath was for flirtations, 
too, with its curtained bay windows, and its 
charming little balconies; with its unexpected 
crooks and cerners, where you fell into people’s 
arms whom you thought any distance off; with its 
bright, morning view looking down the fair valley, 
and across to blue hills; with its tall trees cast- 
ing dancing shadows in the golden sunshine on 
the lawn; with its shaded walks, and narrow 
paths, and little bits of fence to spring over that 
would make an assisting hand so necessary; with 
its quiet, nun-like beauty under the moonlight, 








Clifford?” and “Do they wear such funny red {that subdued laughing voices to whispers, that 
woolen comforters in St. Petersburg, as you used $ made one’s eyes, as they looked on the moon, by 
to do, when you went sledding?” ; some mysterious influence, meet those of a com- 
Ralph looked at me curiously for a moment, } panion as they returned to earth; the moonlight, 
then burst into such a laugh as I suppose Miss $ that seemed so cold, and pune and holy, and yet 
Pemberton had never heard before. I had} $ warmed incipient love into passion such as no 
broken Louisa’s spell for that evening at least, $  noonday sun could have done! Heigho! one 
but I cannot say that I was quite satisfied with ; 3 couldn’t help falling in love at Roseneath! 
myself after all. I felt that there was something $ $ At last there came a rainy day. A rainy day 
undignified and unwomanly in the open warfare $ in a country house, with a party of young people 
which Miss Pemberton and myself were carrying $ $ ripe for anything. Think of it! We all cuddled 
on, this ‘‘pulling caps” for a man, as Bridget § S around the wood fire, in the long, low-ceiling 
would have termed it, like any two chambermaids. $ § parlor. Some of the young girls netted, some 
And over the crackling wood fire in my bed-$ § had soft hanks of zephyr and brought the hands 
room, that night, I determined that if Lou could § 3 of admiring young gentlemen into requisition to 
win she might, for I would not sacrifice my self-$ wind them. Louise thrummed on the piano, 
respect for even such a man as Ralph Clifford. %lounged from one group to another, and was 
A week of my stay had passed, and I had generally restless. At last, Ralph gave her a 
carried out my resolve. In all our driving, rid- $ couple of pairs of his gloves to mend, ‘‘in order 
ing, or walking parties, I quietly attached my- ; to keep her still,” he said, ‘and that she might 
self to Minnie, one of her brothers, or some of } not disturb the quiet of the meeting,” while he 
the young ladies of the company. No arts of } went on designing patterns for Minnie’s em- 
coquetry could have been sb successful as this; $ : broidery. 
if we walked, Ralph frequently waited to hold 3 : As for myself, I had taken a seat in one of 
open a wicket, or help me over loose stones; if $ the low windows, with a book, but looking now 
we rode, he was frequently at my bridle-rein at the yellow leaves circling slowly down, or at 
discussing the merits of our animals, or compli- } the grey mist down the valley; and now watch- 
menting me upon my horsemanship; if I sang, 3 ing the party assembled in the parlor. I hada 
he would turn over the leaves of the music; if I$ fashion, when my hands were otherwise unem- 
read, crocheted, talked, or sat still, and I acci-} ployed, of putting my rings off and on in an 
dentally looked up, I frequently caught his eyes 3} absent manner. Among them was one of pecu- 
fixed upon me. So I quietly folded my hands, $ liar workmanship, set with hair. It had been 
and allowed destiny to weave the warp as she $ given to me by a school friend, years before, and _ 
would. 3 was always worn. At our parting—she for her 
But Louise struggled like the true woman that home in the South, and I to enter the world, 
s 





she was, for her departing power. Never had $ ‘‘finished”—she had put it on my finger, in a 
she looked so beautifully; never had her toilet} mock solemn way, saying, (to hide the tears 
been go faultless nor so becoming; never had the $ which she was afraid would come, I think,) 
ivory keys of the piano before breathed out such “Kate, with this ring I thee bless; but beware 
music as she elicited from them. Sometimes so } of losing it, for it will be an omen of evil.” I 


gay and light-headed, sometimes so pensive and ‘ had no faith in the prophecy, but I had great 
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love for my friend, and always wore her little } Clifford playfully abstract a white rose-bud from 
keep-sake carefully. But this morning, in my 3 Lou’s hair, which she had put there a short time 
usual fashion, as I sat and dreamed, I suppose I before, and then place it in the button-hole of 
pulled off the ring, and it must have rolled on } his coat, with a bow, a laughing glance, and his 
the floor. Presently a proposition was made to} hand on his heart. I went to my room, feeling 
practice the ‘“‘lancers.” Minnie went to the} that I had been thoroughly foiled. I had been 
piano to play for us. Mr. Clifford engaged } foolish enough to be jealous of Louise that morn- 
Louise, and the rest of us laughingly snatched § ; ing, and to show it, or at least to be irritated 
the partner who happened to be nearest to us. _— seeming cause. I began to hate both 
I had never seen anything so graceful, and yet } Ralph and Miss Pemberton. If I had only had 
so stately as Les Lancier, as danced by Ralph and : sufficient self-control to laugh and talk and seem 
Lou; and this morning, it seemed to me that he; $ perfectly indifferent, I might at least have spared 
lingered longer than was necessary as he bowed 3 3 my pride. Arguing thus, I was very gay at the 
over her hand, and I knew that the sudden lift- 3 dinner-table, jested with Mr. Clifford about the 
ing and then drooping of her eyelids, a certain } rose-bud, which he still wore, and much to Lou’s 
shy glance, as she swept him a graceful courtesy, satisfaction, let Charley Graves pare my peaches, 
must have fascinated a man of stone. Some- and select me fine bunches of grapes at dessert. 
how I did not finish the quadrille with as lighta$ The rain increased during the afternoon. One 
beat as I begun it. Miss Pemberton sunk into a3 by one, the girls strolled away to their rooms 
large chair, when it was over, and gazed into the 3 with novels in their hands, to cry over the sor- 
fire as if in a pleasant dream. I went back to ’ rows of favorite heroines, or to doze away the 
my unopened book, in the bay window, and 3 “doleful day,” as they termed it. The gentlemen 
thought how mournful the falling leaves, and { betook themselves to the library for their games 
drenched flowers, and dreary rain all seemed. 3 of whist and euchre. Knowing the parlor to be 
Mr. Clifford joined me, and stood for some time $ deserted, I went in to take another look for my 
looking out of the window in silence. sring. As I was groping on the floor I heard 
“How I love a rainy day!” he said, at last, $ some one behind me say, 
‘cone feels such an intense pleasure in being ; ‘*You can’t thwart destiny, Miss Mitchell, ac- 
comfortable in spite of the elements.” 3 cept the evil that comes with the omen as well 
To this I made no answer. J loved arainy$asyoucan. That’s the only philosophy, I assure 
day, too, but I was not disposed to say so just : you” 
then. *‘T don’t care for the omen, but I do care a 
“Oh, ho! The cat has got your tongue, has great deal about my ring, Mr. Clifford, I an- 
it?” was his next remark. 3 swered, ‘“‘and you’re no knight of dames if you 
The speech was so childishly absurd, so like } don’t find it for me. Imagine a Sir Galahad, or 
the teasing Ralph Clifford of years ago, that I ‘a Sir Launcelot, being foiled by a lost ring.” 


LLL. 


laughed in spite of myself. “‘T shall expect a guerdon, Katy-did, if I restore 
He drew a chair up, and took. a seat before 3 it to you,” he said. 

me. “‘You shall have it,” was my reply, for I had 
“«Come now, Katy-did, don’t you like a rainy ; picked up the rose-bud which had fallen by me, 

day?” and which he did not miss in the increasing 
“No,” I answered, shortly, “‘I hate a land- 3 darkness of the afternoon. 

scape done in water-colors.” ‘*What shall be my reward? I give you warn- 


The familiar nick-name of “ Katy-did” aroused ing that I shall demand a great one,” he said. 
all my suspicions too, for I had discovered that} ‘As if a knight ever made a bargain! Think 
when Mr. Clifford meant to flirt with me, he$of Sir Launcelot chaffering about a reward! 
always begun by appealing to some childish as- 3 Why, sir, a smile, my favorite color; or—this, 
sociation. would satisfy most loyal hearts and true,” and I 

Just then I glanced down and missed my ring. $ twirled the white rose-bud before his eyes. 

In some consternation I began to look for it, and 3 He looked down hurriedly to his button-hole, 
in answer to Ralph’s wondering inquiry, I told $ and missed the flower. 

him its story. I hunted carefully, with his as- “T arrest you for petty larceny,” he said, en- 
sistance, but I could not find it. At last the$deavoring to seize the bud which I held far 
whole parlor was turned up-side down by the $ above my head. 

party, to search for Miss Mitchell’s lost ring,3 ‘My ring is in your pocket, if I’m not mis- 
but of no avail. ; taken,” I replied, as I pinned the flower on my 

As we separated to dress for dinner, I saw Mr. ’ dress, and looked down complacently, asking, 
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‘What will Miss Pemberton say to seeing her ; as well acknowledge that he had the audacity to 


favors worn by another? I think a treacherous 
knight will find no mercy from her.” 

“Now, sweet Kitty Clover, don’t bother me 
so,” he sung, laughingly, “give me the rose-bud; 
what will she think?” 

‘Ho, ho! I’ve drawn the dragon’s teeth, have 
I? You are harmless now, I suspect; and hand 
me my ring if you please.” 

“Pshaw! I don’t care for the flower! I don’t 
care what Miss Pemberton thinks! I won’t re- 
linquish the ring at that price, I assure you!” 

«‘You’re unreasonable, sir; but what do you 
demand ?” 

‘*My Kate,” he whispered, stooping over me, 
‘‘T want that—that kiss which you’ve owed me 
these ten years. And more, Kate, I want——” 

But I don’t know that it was any of Lou Pem- 
berton’s affair, or the affair of any one else, what 
he wanted in exchange for my ring; still, I may 





ask me for my heart and hand, a monstrous re- 
compense, to be sure, but as he threw his own 
heart in to make the balance more even, I was 
willing to submit to the conditions. 

As I wanted this piece of merchandize kept 
quiet, I gave Ralph gracious permission to flirt 
with Lou as much as he liked, but he said I’d 
taken the heart out of him, that he had none left 
for that pleasant occupation, and he really be- 
haved, during the rest of my visit, with the great- 
est propriety. Miss Pemberton suspected the 
state of things, I think, for, after a few days’ 
ineffectual trial ‘‘to win the tassel gentle back 
again,” she turned her lures upon Charley 
Graves, who came down immediately. 

The next spring I assumed a legal right to 
watch over Mr. Clifford’s heart, and I assure my 
readers, that that visit to Roseneath put an end 
to RatrH CLIFFORD’s FLIRTATIONS. 





THE SOUL’S RELEASE. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESBRO. 


MINGLING with the airs of evening, 
Floating on the twilight breeze, 
, ng @ note of saddest wailing, 
i: the moan of sighing trees; 
Soft and plaintively it rose, 
Breathing through the night’s repose. 


A deeper glory veils the night, 
A holier rest is on the plain, 
A human soul is taking flight, 
Bursting bands of earthly pain; 
Soft and low the plaints arise, 
Float they upward to the skies. 


Now the mad breeze stirs the branches, 
Wildly sweeping on its way, 
Madly rushing—now it dances 





Like a sprite at elfin play, 
Then uprising, bears its burden 
Through the realm of space away. 


We that linger see no vision, 

Hear we but the sighing breeze, 
Twilight voices, richly laden 

With the hum of murmuring bees, 
See we but our daylight fading 

With the sunset ’mid the trees. 


Sets our sun of hope and promise 
Shading into gloom away, 

But the rising of the morning 
Bids us hail the new-born ray, 
And the soul that burst its fetters 
Sings its freedom song to-day. 





GERALDINE. 


BY E. SUMMERS DANA. 


Ou! come, my love, though the skies be dark 
And the winds wail madly o’er the hills, 
Though the sere leaves, trembling downward, mark 
The swift decay that so sadly fills 
The earth and air with the ceaseless plain, 
For the lost that cometh not again. 


Though the world without be dark and drear, 
There is still a glorious warmth within, 
A love that shall fill thy heart with cheer, 
Which shall ever softly come to win 
Thee back from the tears and ills of strife, 
To the coming joys of an inner life. 


* 





A life that were full of riper fruits, 
Dropped down in the plenteous lap of bliss, 
Of melody sweeter than fairy lutes, 
Whose echoes steal like a loved one’s kiss, 
To lull the soul from its restless sigh, 
Like the soothing tones of a lullaby. 


Then come, my love, and rest again, 
In a circling shelter where no harm 
Shall dare to menace with grief or pain, 
As you nestle ’neath a fondling arm 
So close to a heart that a twin-love fills, 
And a tremulous joy so ely thrills. 





SLEEVE IN “POINT DE LA POSTE.” 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tarts is the name of a new and beautiful style the manner of passing the thread round the 
of embroidery, which has been introduced on the } needle. Every double leaf requires the needle 
continent of Europe, and which, though appa-;to be twice inserted. It is done by putting the 
rently requiring the greatest proficiency, is pro- 3 needle through the muslin the length of the leaf, 
duced with ease and rapidity, as indeed its name 3 and twisting the thread round the point of it 
implies. To render our deseription plain, we} about twelve times; before drawing the needle 
give, Pa next page, an illustration showing * through, place the thumbrof the left hand on the 


* 
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needle—this prevents the thread from ..being 
drawn up. Draw this twisted thread close up 


, length of the leaf. This forms the half of the 
double leaf. The needle is again brought out, 
the same as the first, close to the last stitch, and 
repeated. 

A very few such experinients will render any 
lady able to acquire the greateat facility in exe- 
cuting this beautiful style of work. We have 
given a design for a sleeve to be worked on clear 
muslin. The stems and lines must, of course, 
be worked in the usual way. It is especially 
necessary to use a smooth and even cotton. The 
number must be selected according to the size 
of the pattern; for the one given, Nos. 20 and 
24 will be sufficiently fine and perfectly well 





to the muslin, and pass the needle through the ’ suited for its purpose. 





THE CHRISTMAS PURSE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


& 


— 


) 
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% 


Ws give, this month, as peculiarly appropriate 3} which is to be worked upon it; and which we 
for the season, a netted purse, the pattern of ; call “‘The Christmas Purse.” It will be seen 
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that there are thrée engravings. The 
first is the purse as completed; the second 
the body of the purse; the third the bot- ¢ 
tom of the purse. With these to assist, re. 
even a beginner may easily work such a Sag 
purse, at odd hours, in the time left be- 
tween this and Christmas. 
The entire purse is netted of fine silk 
twist. It is commenced with one stitch, 
and is continued round after round, with 
an increase of stitches at the four corners. 
The design in gold, the red and blue, to } 4 
be worked with a needle. The trimming Bee 
is made at the same time with the purse; 
it is detached, in order to show more dis- 
tinctly the place where it should hang 
down. 
The string must pass through two 
meshes of the net, and in order to give 
it a Chinese style, a little ball may be 
added at each opening. Some purses je 
have three rows of trimming, ornamented 
with little balls, two being made sepa- BODY OF PURSE. 
rately from the purse. Although these might; The white squares (see body of purse) are to be 
give it a pretty effect, it would prove incon- worked in gold; the cross-barred squares in red; 
venient, by catching in the dress, &c. the squares, with the dot in the centre, in blue. 


BOTTOM OF PURSE. 





FLOWER-STAND IN BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus little flower-stand, an enlarged pattern ; wooden box, or frame work is also required. 
of the side of which we give in the front of the $The wooden stand must be covered with white 
number, may be placed upon a piece of furni- 3 satin, ornamented with bead lozenges. Double 
ture, and may be decorated with artificial, or § strands of fine wire must be fastened around the 
natural flowers; in the latter case, a vase of tin- $ top of the flower-stand, and these must be twice 
plate, or zinc may be used. A small, white ‘as high as the stand. String six gmall, and one 
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large bead in the first bar, then six small and | beads are stopped at the angles of the flower- 
one large bead in the second, and finally six small} stand, just as they began at the first. As a 
beads in the third, which must pass through the finish, the top of the flower-stand must be orna- 
large bead. These form the lozenges indicated $ mented by stringing upon fine wire ten small 
in the pattern, given in front of the number. $ and one large bead, which, in the next row are 
You see that each bar passes through a large 3 alternated, taking up the large beads to form a 
bead with that which is transversely opposite. : scalloped fringe. 

The work continues thus until completed; the 





COVER FOR BLIND-TASSEL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue engraving of this useful article will be 
found in the front of the number. The mate- 
rials are Nos. 10 and 12 cotton, and No. 8 Pene- 
lope Hook. 

Ist Row.—Make 15 chain, unite, work 15 de 
stitches round. 

2nd Row.—1 L, 2 chain, 1 L into every de 
stitch; after the last 2 chain, unite into the Ist 
L. (The cotton must now be cut off at the end 
of every row.) 

8rd Row.—5 chain, de on every L stitch; 15 
chains of 5, in this row. 

4th Row.—6 chain, de in centre loop of every 
5 chain. 

5th Row.—3 chain, de in centre loop of every 5. 

6th Row.—7 chain, de in centre loop of every 3. 

7th Row.—8 chain, de into centre loop of 
every 7. 

8th Row.—3 L in the centre loop of the 8 
chain, 1 chain, repeat. 


There will be 75 stitches in this row. 

For THe Borper.—Begin on a L stitch; 87 
chain, turn back, 1 L into 9th loop from hook, 
* 1 L, 2 chain, 1 L into 3rd loop, repeat from * 
9 times more (in all, 10 spaces;) this forms the 
vein of leaf: 1 chain, de into loop where com- 
menced, 1 chain, turn the work round on the 
finger, 7 de up the side of the vein; this will 
bring to the 8rd L stitch of vein. Then 25 L 
stitcles up to the point in the 26th loop, work 4 
L, 8 chain, 4 more L into same loop, then 25 L 
stitches down, then 7 de stitches down to the 
loop where commenced; turn on wrong side, 5 
chain, de into 4th loop up the side of the leaf, 5 
chain, de into 4th loop; then 5 chain, 1 L into 
4th loop till the last of the 25 L, then 5 chain, 1 
L into centre loop of the 3 chain, 5 chain, 1 more 
: L into same loop; then 5 chain, 1 L on Ist of the 


S95 L, then 5 chain, 1 L into every 4th loop for 





$ 6 times; then 5 chain, de into 4th loop, 5 chain, 


9th Row.—2 L in the centre L stitch, 2 chain, de into 4th loop, 5 chain, de into loop where 


repeat 


¢ commenced. . Turn on the right side: 5 de under 
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every 5 chain all round; lastly, de into loop, 


where commenced, then 12 de into the 12 loops : 
s 
> 
5 


of 9th row. 


Now 37 chain, and work another leaf, but * 


uniting into the Ist leaf for 7 times; that is, 
after making the first 5 de stitches, unite into 
the 5th de stitch of first leaf; repeat this 6 times 
more. 





CROCHET BRACELET WITH BUGLES. 


Tue materfals to be used are one large curtain ; of two small rings for the centre, and three small 


ring, two dozen smaller, and forty-four small 
purserings. All the rings must be crocheted with 
black twist; the work is similar to that of round 
purses with clasps. The large ring which forms 
the middle rose is surrounded by twelve small 
rings which may be united with the crochet 
needle, or with a needle and thread. The other 
large rings are to be surrounded with only eight 
small rings, and form the side roses, which are ¢ 
united to the middle rose by three loops formed ¢ 





rings for the sides. When the bracelet is finished, 
the beads are placed in each ring. In the large 
one you must string the beads so as to let the 
twist pass through, and work as in the wheels 
in embroidery. In the small ones string three 
or four beads, according to their size. The 
bracelet is closed by a jet clasp. The pattern, 
which we give in the front of the number, is full 
size, and shows plainly the whole work. 3. w. 





PART OF EMBROIDERED ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 





USEFUL NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH 


BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 


























We take pleasure in presenting our readers , York, and elsewhere. Another of these advan- 
with this new and useful article. It has, they : tages is the manner of making it: the tapes 
will observe, many advantages. Among the being fastened to the springs by means of a 
most prominent of them is the shape, which is : clasp, instead of being sewed; by which ripping 
full of grace and beauty, a fact acknowledged {is avoided. Moreover, as the skirt is made on 
by thousands of ladies and others, who saw it g a frame, each has the desired shape. In addi- 
at the late fair at the Crystal Palace, New ‘tion to this, the springs are made from the best 
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watch-spring steel; are tempered by a new ; skirt is patented, by Osborn and Vincent, No. 

patent process; and are considered to be un-; 69 Warren street, New York. 

equalled for elasticity and durability. This} We also have another skirt with advantages 
of its own, ‘“‘The Honiton Skirt, 
with the adjustable Bustle,” which 
is patented, made and sold by 
Douglas & Sherwood, New York. 
This is a very beautiful article. 
The corset laces, as will be re- 
marked, go on the back of the 
person. The size of the bustle 
may be increased to any extent 
desired, by drawing the laces 
tighter. Wherever this skirt has 
been worn, it has given the great- 
est satisfaction. None of these 
skirts are genuine, unless stamped 
with the trade mark of Douglas & 
Sherwood. 

These two skirts vary so much, 
and are fitted for such different 
occasions, that both may be added 
to the wardrobe, with advantage. 
The sale of manufactured skirts 
is now enormous, and, we ar 
glad to say, that, in getting them 
up, female labor is employed to a 
large extent. 





BONNETS FOR DECEMBER. 





GREEK SMOKING CAP IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 


Turs is a very stylish cap, and peculiarly ; sity of a detailed description. The cap is to be 
suitable for a Christmas or New Year’s present, ; lined, according to the taste of the maker, and 
from a lady to a gentleman. In the front of 3 finished with a tassel, as seen in the engraving 
the number we give an enlarged pattern of the} above. Any colors ‘may be selected that will 
top and side, from which any one, who can $ look well together: blue and yellow, red and 
crochet, can make the article, without the neces- ; green, black and gold, for instance. 











NEW STYLE FOR BODY. 


BY EMILY HH. MAY. 


Ovr pattern, for this month, is a new style ; height, is marked, it will be seen, on each of the 


for a dress, just brought out in Paris. The } following; viz: 
engraving represents both the back and front } $ No. 1. Front or Bony. 
of the body. The diagram is to be enlarged as} No. 2. Sipe Bopy. 
usual. The size, in inches, fora lady of medium No. 8. Back or Bopr. 
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In the November number, we gave a pattern } a lady’s toilet, for the winter, would be com- 
plete. 


for a cloak: with this pattern for the dress, 





























SECTION OF COLLAR IN SWISS LACE. 





BY MES. JANE WHAVER. 





Tats elegant article is to be worked on jaco-; needle, and various fine ones. From the sec- 
net muslin, with embroidery cotton, No. 40, and { tion we give, the whole collar may be drawn, 
“ sewing cotton, No. 50, with a coarse sewing } of a size to suit the wearer. 








TOBACCO POUCH. 
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TOBACCO POUCH. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


front of the number, we give a pattern, full 
size, of the two sides of the pouch, showing the 
embroidery. These two sides, when doubled, 
form the pouch. 
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Tuis would make a seasonable gift for a$ 
father, brother, or husband: and it is easily ; 
made. We give two engravings of it here, one $ 
showing the pouch closed, and the other showing 3 
it open: from which may be learned how to line : 
it, and also what kind of clasp to select. Inthe’ 


~ 


INDIAN MOCCASIN FOR INFANT. 


In the front of the number will be found a : buckskin, or cloth, in colored embroidery silks 
beautiful pattern, full size, for an Indian Moc- or beads, in chain-stitch. It would make an 
tasin for aninfant. It may be worked cn yellow ; appropriate Christmas present. J. W. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tas STRANGER IN THE Fiovss.—“Childzen, be vory-quiet 
to-day! Step about like mics, and don’t speak above your 3 
breath—there’s a stranger here, and perhaps he is not accus- 
tomaed to noise. ; 

“Betty, go make all the beds. Put everything in its pro 
per place, and leave the doors open. It has a pretty effect 
when everything is tidy. See that the parlors are thoroughly 
dusted—trim all the lamps—go about as softly as possible, 
for I d he is thing of an invalid. 

“Tell Susan not to practice when he is in; and pray if the 
baby is fretful, take her to the nursery instantly.” 

What a model house it is for that day! The stranger isin 
the house! Wife speaks so softly, and sweetly to the dear 
children!—the children talk so gently to each other!—hus- 
band’s voice takes a low, musical accent, (he forgets himself, 
however, and hunts for his bootjack for an hour, because 
it’s—in the right place.) 

Things are whisked off from chairs and hung on pegs. 
Everybody is watching to see what good turn he can do— 
what favorable impression he can make; the stranger is in 
the house! 

To-morrow the stranger goes. 

Whoop, whoop, hurrah! The calm, mid-warm waters hiss 
and bubble now. The children slap each other. Mother 
bawls at the top of her voice. Father throws his boot-jack at 
something because breakfast isn’t ready. The baby screams > 
in a dabbled night-gown. The dish-cloth is on the floor. $ 
Books and hats, coats, clothes-brushes, combs, shoe-strings, 
lamps and blacking, are on chairs, and laying about loose. 

“T mean to show things as they really are, 
Not as they ought to be.” 

Chamber doors sprawl wido open, showing new-made beds 
in all stages of slovenliness. Wash-hand basins full of dirty 
water—closets en dishabille. 

Family sits down to e greasy table-cloth and broken dishes. 
Tom and Sue fight for the last piece of toast. Dick teaches 
the baby to make faces. 

The dulcet tones have all gone with the going of the strane 3 N 
ger. What seemed to him 


“Tho dearest spot on earth” 





a + 





: 
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is ® small depot of Bedlam now. The angels are—something § 
eise. The calm seethes and hisses in whirlpools. N 

What a pity there could not always be—a stranger in the 
house! 

Taste In Dress.—It is not mere expense, recollect! which 2 
makes dress beautiful. The most charming attire is the ? 
result, less of an extravagant outlay, than of a judicious 
combination of colors and a neat fit. A lady of taste will 
look prettier in a gingham than a vulgar dowdy will in 
moire antique. 

On A Marriacs.—We clip, from a newspaper, the follow- 
ing om the marriage of Rouben Wise to Matilda Chevis: 


At length, she seized the proffered prize, 
(A happy one, believe us) 


A Ongerrvt Tempsr.—A brightysunshiny face is the most 
beautiful thing in the world, for i$ is a guarantee that all 
@round ‘it.will’be happy..And ‘a cheerful temper is the 
secret of this loveliness. % > 
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A Beavrirvt Porm.—We noticed, last month, Miss Proe- 
tor’s volume of poems. We give, now, one of the poems 
we praised, entitled, “A Woman’s Question.” Is it not 
beautiful? 


Before I trust my fate to thee, 
Or place my hand in thine; 
Before I let thy future give 
Color and form to mine; 
Before I peril all for thee, question thy soul to-night for me 


I break all slighter bonds, nor feel 
A shadow of regret; 
Is there one link within the past 
That holds thy spirit yet? 
Or is thy — a and free as that which I can pledgo 
thee 


Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine, 
Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 
Untouched, wu: by mine? 
If #0, at any pain or cost, ob, tell me before all is lost. 


,Look deeper still. If thou canst feel 
* Within thy inmost soul 
That thou hast kept a portion back, 
While I have staked the whole, 
Let no false pity spare the blow, but in true mercy, tell me 
50. 


Is there within thy heart a need 
That mine cannot fulfill? 
One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or stil:? 
Speak now—lest at some future day my whole lifo wither 
and decay. 


Lives there within thy naturo hid 
The demon-spirit Change, 
Shedding a passing glory still 
On all things new and strange? 
It may not be thy fault alone—but shield my heart against 
thy own. 


Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day 
And answer to my claim, 
That Fate, and that to-day’s mistake— 
Not thou—had been to blame; 
Some soothe their conscience thus; but thou—oh, surely 
thou wilt warn me now. 


Nay, answer not—I dare not hear— 
The words would come too late; 
Yet I would spare thee all remorse, 
So comfort thee, my fate; 
Whatever = my heart may fall— member, I would risk it 


Tae Best MaGazine.—The Broome Co. (New York) Gazette 
says, speaking of this Magazine:—“In all Magazinedom, 
there is not one, of the same price, that contains so exten- 
sive a variety of original patterns in embroidery and crochet, 
of new music, household receipts, original tales, poetry, &c., 
as does this model Magazine. It employs an able array of 
contributors, and is edited by Mrs. ANN 8. STEPHENS, author 
of ‘Fashion and Famine,’ ‘Mary Derwent,’ and other tales: 
and C. J. Peterson, author of ‘Kate Aylesford, &c. It is 
conceded by every one to be the best two dollar Magazine iu 
the world. It contains more reading matter for the money 
than any other Magazine extant. Its steel illustrations aro 
unexcelled.” We quote this, to show our friends that they 
need not be afraid to recommend this Magazine. 

Brriry Mat.—The request of M. W. D., in reference to 
this, we shall endeavor to comply with, next month. Her 
letter came too late for the pattern to be given in the pre- 
sent number. 
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EpiTor1aL CONVENTION.—We observe that in several of the § 
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Macaros’s New PAper-MitLt.—Mr. Charles Magarge, se 


states conventions of editors are being held, partly for pur- N nior partner of the firm of C. Magarge & Co., of this city, 
poses of business, partly to increase good-fellowship and } has just completed a new paper-mill, which is, perhaps, the 
fraternity. In Pennsylvania, two annual meetings of this 3 most thorough and elegant one in the United States. It is 


kind have already taken piace; and both were well attended 
by leading members of the profession. A third annual meet- 
ing is to convene, at Harrisburg, next February. These § 


situated on the romantic Wissahickon, a few miles from 
Philadelphia, in the midst of some of the most picturesque 
scenery in the world. The edifice is built of hammered 


assemblages ought to be encouraged, even if they led to } stone, after an architectural design of great fitness and 
nothing more than a personal acquaintance between editors; 3 beauty; and the machinery is not only the best of its kind, 
for nothing softens the asperities of political strife s0 much g but is finished with unusual elegance. Mr. Magarge is one of 
as social intimacy. Asa member of the Pennsylvania Con- $ the oldest and most esteemed paper-makers in America, and 
vention said, at the last meeting of that body, “it would be : takes, as this building shows, that pride in his craft, without 
impossible for me to go home, and pen an abusive paragraph : which no man ever rdse to eminence and respect. 

of any gentleman I have met here, no matter how mameh we : 

may differ, politically or otherwise.” To raise he tone of § Ouamse AT, BORDER, &C:—The splendid pattern, in Berlin 
the press, to infuse into it more courtesy, to male all its } 3 work, which is given in colors, in the front of the number, 
members alive to its power: these are results, will § $ may be used either for a chair seat, for a cushion, for a stool, 
flow from such Conventions; and therefore to be 2 or for a variety of other purposes, as the ingenuity of our 
encouraged. We may say, in concluding ety para * fair readers may suggest. With it are given two borders, 
graph, that nothing struck us more fo ‘St the last § $ either of which may be worked with the pattern, or used 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Convention, than the large 3 $ singly. The cross-lines, in the engraving, represent, of 
amount of intellectual ability it displayed. We are certain § course, the threads of the canvas. A pattern, like this, sells, 
that no equal number of mon, taken at random from either : at retail stores, for from thirty-seven and a half to fifty cents. 
of the learned professions, would have shown so much mother $ 3 One of these, now for a purse, now for a slipper, now for 
wit, such knowledge, of life, such Encyclopeediac information, } something else, will be given, in every number, next year; 
or so much general intelligence. and will be the additionnl embellishment which the pub- 

— ¢ lisher announces. 

Oost or A Moprern Betix.—An English cotemporary cal- : 
culates the cost of a modern belle, in this wise:—“I saw her 3 
dancing in the ball. Around her snowy brow were set five § N 


Tae Casn Systzm.—Many of our exchanges say:—“We 
don’t see how Peterson can afford to publish so good a Maga- 


hundred pounds; such would have been the answer of any $ N 
jeweler to the question, ‘What are those diamonds?’ With 
the gentle undulation of her bosom there rose and fell ex- 
actly thirty pounds ten shillings. The sum bore the guise 
of a brooch of gold andenamol. Her fairy form was invested 
in ten guineas, represented by a slip of lilac satin; and this 
was overlaid by thirty guineas more in two skirts of white 
lace. Tastefully down each side of the latter were six half- 
crowns, which so many bows of purple ribbon had come to. 
The lower margin of the thirty guinea skirts were edged 
with eleven additional guineas, the value of some eight yards 
a@f silver fringe, a quarter of a yard in depth. Her taper N 


zine for only two dollars a year.” We can tell you, gentle 
men. The secret is the cash system. We get cash in advance 
from every subscriber, and pay cash: and hence we can do 
what other Magazines, that trust, cannot afford todo. No 
body, who subscribes to “ Peterson” has to pay for the delin- 
quencies of others. But where Magazines trust, the paying 
subscribers have to make up for those who don’t pay: and 
so get an inferior article for their money. 

Co-OPERATION OF THE Wi¥FE.—Therve is much good sense and 
truth in the remark of a modern author, that no man ever 
prospered in the world without the co-operation of his wife. 


waist taking zone and clasp together, I calculated to be 3 If she unites in mutual endeavors, or rewards his labor with 
confined by thirty pounds sterling. Her delicately rounded ; an endearing smile, with what confidence will he resort to 
arms, the glove of spotless kid being added to the gold brace- } his merchandize or his farm, fly over lands, sail upon the 
let which encircled the little wrist, may be said to have been ; seas, meet difficulty or encounter danger, if he knows he is 
adorned with twenty-two pounds five and sixpence; and put- g not spending his strength in vain, but that his labor will be 
ting the silk and satin at the lowest figure, I should say she 3 3 rewarded by the sweets of home! 

wore fourteen and sixpence on her feet. Thus altogether 
was this thing of light, this creature of loveliness, arrayed “Tae Morner’s Dream.”-—The Fairfax (Va.) News says 
from top to toe, exclusively of little sundries, in six hundred that “The Mother’s Dream,” which we published in our 
and forty-eight pounds eleven shillings.” Many of our Ame- } November number, is “one of the most charmingly beauti- 
rican belles, we suspect, are quite as extravagant. $ ful pictures ever engraved, and we are sure that this will be 


— $ 

Tae Fasuions In “ PeTERson.”—We owe it to our “Fashion N 
Editor” to say a word about the fashions in this Magazine. N 
Those persons, who are in the habit of seeing other Maga- $ N 
zines, are aware how superior ours are to the fashions to be S 
found elsewhere. We possess great facilities for getting the $ N 
fashions from Paris and London in advance, and the result > 
is, that, very often, we anticipate other periodicals, two, 
three, or even six months. It is amusing to see such Maga- 
zines talking of “being ahead” in the fashions, when, in the 
very numbers they make these boasts, there are, sometimes, 
engravings of dresses, which our subscribers have had made $ 
up, from our patterns, a year before. N 
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A Surrasir Girr.—A present of “ Peterson’s Magazine,” for 
1859, would be the most suitable gift a brother could make 
to a sister, a husband make to his wife, or a gentleman make : 
to a lady. 3 
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the opinion of all who see it.” In this sentiment we find 
that everybody coincides. 

A Curistmas Game.—tT. B. Peterson & Brothers have laid 
on our table, “Dr. Kane’s Trip to the Arctic Seas,” a new 
game of cards for children, which is equally entertaining 
and instructive. It is copy-righted and published by VY. 8. 
W. Parkhurst, Providence, R. I. 

Our Srortes, &c.—The Palmyra (N. Y.) Courier says that 
this Magazine contains “very little of the frivolous ‘fol-de- 
rol’ of the day; but it is made up of excellent original mat- 
ter, containing much sense, and a good deal of instruction.” 

Tue Warez Lity.—This is one of the most beautiful en- 
gravings, is it not? ever published in a Magazine. We have 
several others, however, equally fine, for 1859: some of them 
from original pictures. 
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448 REVIEW OF 


NEW BOOKS. 








Poems by D. Harpy, Jz.—We have alluded, once before, to 
the premature death of D. Hardy, Jr., one of our most popu- 
lar contributors. We have now before us a beautiful volume, 
containing the best of his poems: it is an 18 mo, bound in 
blue and gold, and would make a charming present. We 
understand that the book will be forwarded, post-paid, on 
the receipt of a dollar. Direct to D. Hardy, Homer, Court- 
land county, New York. 


Horrticu.TuraL DEePARTMPNT.—Among other novelties, ext 
year, will be a monthly Horticultural Department, prepared 
expressly for this Magazine, by one of the most eminent gar- 
deners in this country, a gentleman of forty years’ experience. 
Ladies, who have flowers, bear this in mind! 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Poetical Works of Elgar Allan Poe. With Original 
Memoir. Iliustrated by F. R. Pickersgill, R. A., John Ten- 
niel, Birket Foster, Felix Darley, Jasper Cropsey, P. Dug- 
gan, Percival Skelton, and A. M. Madot. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: J. S. Redfield—We are inclined to think this the 
most beautiful American book that has ever been published. 
It is certainly the most thoroughly elegant of any which has 
been laid upon our table; and that is equivalent, we believe, 
to being the most completely so in reality. The engravings 


have all been designed expressly for the work, and, though N 
3 the Hareems, the Valley of Sweet Waters, the customs of 
} the Moslems, the Sultan, and generally of modern Turkey, 
8 are as reliable as they are graphic. 


on wood, have a force and finish, that, twenty years ago, 
even steel engravings rarely attained. The paper is as thick 
as vellum, and of that rich, creamy tint, which is to a bib- 
liographer, what the mellowed color of old point-lace is to 
a lady of taste and fashion. The typography is equally su- 
perior. Numerous exquisite tail-pieces, in addition to the 
other illustrations, adorn the volume. Among so many 
beautiful things, it is difficult to choose, but we think the 
illustrations of “The Raven,” “Lenore,” and “ Ulalume,” 
peculiarly good. In those of “The City in the Sea,” how- 
ever, the artist, Jasper Cropsey, has caught the spirit of his 
author more successfully still: they have all the sombre tone 
of Poe’s mind, and are, so to speak, intensely Poe-ish. Some 
of the illustrations to “Politian” also are excellent. The 
portrait of Poe is good; the best almost we have ever seen; 
but it is lacking a little in that sadness which always 
haunted his face. If we had space, we should like to say a 
few words on the poetry of Poe, examining its true position 
in art. In many respects, as a poet, Poe excels any other 
American writer. No one, certainly, understood metres so 


well, or knew better how to adapt them to his theme. Even ° 


Tennyson is not more musical than Poe, when the latter 
chooses to be so. Where is there, in the English language, 
two lines, in which sound and sentiment are more fitted to 
each other, than the opening ones of “Lenore?” 
“Ah! broken is the golden bowl, the spirit flown forever! 
Let the bell toll! a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river.” 
How sad-and solemn! And this is but one specimen out 
of many. But we must pause, We will only say, in con- 
clusion, that the book is peculiarly adapted for a Christmas 
or New-Year’s gift, where the recipient is a person of culture 
and taste. Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers are the Phila- 
delphia agents for the work. 


Vernon Grove. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carle- 


ton.—The author of this new novel is an accomplished and } 


intelligent lady, born and bred in the South, whom we 
should be glad to name here, if we could do it without vio- 
lating that privacy, in which she has chosen to seclude her- 
self. The work is excellent, in all respects; but it is in 
pathos that the writer excels. We have not, for a long 
while, been so interested in the fortunes of a heroine, as 
those of Sybil Gray. The volume is printed in the hand- 
somest style of publications of its kind. 


in § 
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$ The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other Poems. By 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Tick. 
nor & Fields.—We regret that our crowded columns, this 
month, prevent us doing more justice to this volume. The 
principal poem is one of about a hundred pages; is written 
in the same measure as “Evangeline;” has a theme that 
gives full play to the poetic element; and is a work of very 
high merit. Before another month, “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish” will have made its way into every houso- 
hold of culture in the land; and will be giving delight to 
thousands and tens of thousands of readers. The volume 
contains twenty-three other poems, by Longfellow, never 
before collected into a book, and now grouped together, 
under the appropriate name of “Birds of Passage.” With 
many of these effusions, the public is already familiar, most 
of them having appeared in newspapers and periodicals: yet 
no one, who has read them once, but will be glad to welcome 
them again. The volume is published in the usual neat 
style, which distinguishes all Ticknor & Fields’ books. T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers are the Philadelphia agents. 


In and Around Stamboul. By Mrs. Edmund Hornby. 1 
2 vol.,12 mo. Philada: James Challen & Son—The author 
8 of this agreeable and instructive volume resided with her 
: husband, at that time Commissioner to the Sublime Porte, 
} at and near Constantinople, for several years. Her oppor 
$ tunities for observation, therefore, were much better than 
$ those of ordinary travelers. Her descriptions of the Mosques, 
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° She also devotes a 
3 chapter or two to the Crimea, the Black Sea and Sevastopol. 
» We find all parts of her volume interesting, but especially 
; chapter twenty-nine, in which she narrates her visit to a 
$ Pasha’s hareem. 

3 Webster and Hayne’s Celebrated Speeches, in the United 
$ Slates Senate, in January, 1830. Also Webster’s Speech on 
3 the Compromise, March 7th, 1850. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. 
3 B. Peterson & Brothers—We are glad to see these three 
' famous speeches reprinted. They have a value that is more 
than ephemeral, and can be read now, as great senatorial 
orations, with hardly less interest than when they were first 
delivered. Col. Hayne’s speech, especially, was becoming 
scarce, for no edition of his collected speeches has been pub- 
lished, as is the case with Mr. Webster. The price of the 
volume is only twenty-five cents. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, dc. By Charles Kingsley. 1 vol., 12 
mo. , Boston: Ticknor and Fields—A collection of review 
and magazine articles from the pen of the author of “ Alton 
Locke.” The first paper, on Sir Walter Rateigh, is full of 
that heroic spirit, and that admiration for the Elizabethan 
age, for which Kingsley is distinguished. All the articles, 
however, are good. “My Wintor Garden” and “North De- 
von” please us especially. They are the perfection of word- 
painting, besides breathing a free and healthy tone, that 
3 brings back vividly to us the woods and fields. Altogether 
itisa genial, hearty book. 

The Citizen’s Manual of Government and Law. By An 
drew W. Young. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: H. Dayton.—In 
this compact duodecimo, of four hundred and odd pages, we 
have a manual of the elementary principles of civil govern- 
ment; a practical view of the state and federal governments; 
a digest of common and statutory law, and of the law of 
nations; and a summary of parliamentary rules for the prac- 
tice of deliberative assemblies. It is a work of value for re 
° ference, and ought to have a large sale. 
$ Blonde and Brunette; or, The Gothamite Arcady. 1 vol., 
:12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co—A novel, by an 
’ anonymous author, and one, we think, new to the craft. T. 
$3. Peterson & Brothers have the book for sale in Philadel- 
‘ phia. 
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Piney Woods Tavern; or, Sam Slick in Texas. By the , 
author of “A Stray Yankee in Texas,” “ Adventures of Capt. 
Priest.” 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
As full of fun as it is possible for a book to be. We have 
laughed incessantly over it, and laugh now at recalling what 
we read. To any one, afflicted with low spirits, we say, 
“read Piney Woods.” Mirth is a wonderful conservator of 
health, and if we were a physician, we should prescribe this, 
and others of the Peterson Brothers’ “Library of American 
Humor,” as freely as some old-school doctors prescribe 
calomel. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, designed for A 
and High Schools. By Elias Loomis, LL. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—A very superior work. 
The author is well known for another text-book, which has 
taken its place as a standard one: we mean, “A Course of 
Mathematics.” He is also professor in the University of the 
city of New York. The volume is neatly printed, substan- 
tially bound in sheep, and illustrated with three hundred 
and sixty engravings. 

The Talisman, dc. By the author of Waverley. 2 vols. 
12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields —These volumes comprise 
the fortieth and forty-first of the now well-known “ House- 
hold Edition of Scott’s Novels.’ Ten volumes more will 
complete the series. No library can be considered complete 
until it has upon its shelves this beautiful edition of the 
greatest of English romance writers. 

The Planter’s Daughter. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T, B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—This is a story of intense interest, the 
scene of which is laid in Louisiana. The fair author, Miss 
Depuy, has dedicated it to our co-editor, Mrs. Ann 8. Ste- 
phens. The publishers issue it in a neatly printed duode- 
cimo, handsomely bound in embossed cloth. 

The Dead Secret. By Willie Collins. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A now edition, in handsomely 
bound duodecimo style, of one of the most thrilling novels 
that has appeared for many years. The interest begins with 
the first chapter and is maintained to the end. If you have 
not read the book, get it immediately. 

A Journey Due North. By G. A. Sala. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor d& Fields —A sparkling, witty volume, but 
not one of much solid merit. Mr. Sala is either full of pre- 
judices against Russia, or, what is worse, disguises the truth 
to conciliate the prejudices of the British public, for whom 
this book was written. 

My Lady Ludlow. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell. 1 vol., 8 
vo. New York: Harpe: & Brothers—A charming story, by 
a favorite author, which we recommend to our fair readers. 
It is published in cheap style, price twelve cents. 

The World's Battle. By James Moore, M. D. 1 vol., 18 mo. 
Philada: Published by the author.—A little treatise, full of 
sound thoughts well expressed, and with a high moral pur- 3 
pose, 3 
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PARLOR GAMES. 

A Soret THAT TRAvets.—This is a short game, but rather 
amusing; it is to be played with either a circle or line formed 
of the players. When all are ready, one person begins by 
whispering a secret to her left-hand neighbor, who repeats 
it to the next, and so on until all have heard it; then the last $ 
one who is told speaks it aloud, and the one who commenced 
must repeat what her secret was exactly as she first worded 
it, and then all the party will know whether it returned as ¢ 
it was given, or how much it gained or lost while travelling. 

If the players are told to pass on the secret without know- 
ing that it will be exposed, they will not be as careful to re- 
peat it exactly as whem they know the game, and by this ; 
means greater diversion will be afforded. 

Reany Ruyme.—This game should not be attempted by 
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NURSERY, &C. 449 


very young players, as it would most likely prove tedious to 
many of them; but to those who are fond of exercising their 
ingenuity, it will prove amusing. Two, four, or more words 
are written on paper and given to each player; the words 
must be such as would rhyme together; thus, suppose the 
party have chosen “near, clear, dell, bell,” all endeavor to 
make a complete verse, of which the words given shall com- 
pose the rhyme. 

When all are ready, the papers must be thrown in a heap, 
and read aloud, and those who have not succeeded must be 
fined, the fine being the recital of a piece of poetry. One of 
the papers might read thus: 

A gentle brook was murmuring near, 
Afar was heard the tinkling bell, 
And peaceful zephyrs, pure and clear, 
Refreshed us in thé shady dell. 
Another would be quite different: 
Fairies in the distant dell, 
As they drink the waters clear, 
From the yellow cowslip bell, 
What have they to heed or fear?” 
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SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 

TREATMENT OF INFANTS.—It is found by careful inquiries 
that one half of all the children born die before they reach 
their fifth year. Such a universally large mortality of in- 
fants must unquestionably arise chiefly from some species 
of mismanagement—most likely ignorance of the proper 
means to be employed for rearing children. Besides the 
loss of so many infants, society suffers seriously from the 
injuries inflicted on those who survive. The health of many 
individuals is irremediably injured, temper spoiled, and 
vicious habits created, while they are still infants. What- 
ever, indeed, be the original or constitutional differences in 
the mental character of children, it is consistent with obser- 
vation, that no small proportion of the errors and vices of 
mankind have their source in injudicious nursery manage- 
ment. As ignorance is clearly at the root of this monstrous 
evil, the following short and easily comprehended directions 
to mothers and nurses will, we doubt not, be duly valued. 

Let no other kind of milk be given to an infant in addi- 
tion to the milk of the mother or wet-nurse. 

‘The less rocking the better. 

When asleep, to be laid upon its right side. 

The best food is biscuit powder, soaked for twelve hours 
in cold spring water, then boiled for half an hour, not sim- 
mered, or it will turn sour. Very little sugar need be added 
to the food, and then only at the time when given. 

Swects, of every kind, are most injurious, producing flatu- 
lency and indigestion, sores in the mouth, and disordered 
secretions. . 

An infant will take medicine the more readily if made 
lukewarm in a cup placed in hot water, adding a very little 
sugar when given. 

The warm bath (at ninety-four) degrees of heat, not less, 
for ten minutes, every other night) is a valuable remedy in 
many cases of habitual sickness or constipation. 

Soothing-syrup, sedatives, and anodynes, of every kind, 
are most prejudicial. They stop the secretions. A very 
small dose of laudanum given to an infant may produce 
coma and death. 

When an infant is weaned, which is generally advisable 
at the age of nine months, it is of the utmost importance 
that it be fed with the milk of one cow, and one only (a 


$ milch cow,) mixed with biscuit-powdcr, prepared as before 


directed, and very little sugar. 

Boiled bread-pudding forms a light and nutricious dinner, 
made with stale bread, hot milk, an egg, and very little 
sugar. 
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When an infant is twelve months of age, breadand milk ¢ To Clan Silver—Rub the tea-pot on the outside with a 
should be given every night and morning; stale bread toasted, 3 piece of flannel lightly moistened with sweet oil; then wash 
soeked in a little hot water, and then the milk (of one cow) N it well with soap suds. When dry, rub it well with a piece 
added cold. 3 of chamois skin and some whiting. 

Solid meat is not generally required until an infant is} A Homeopathic Hair Restorer.—This is a receipt to make 


fifteen months of age, and then to be given sparingly, and N 


hair grow, and is composed of the tincture of cantharides, 


cut very fine. Roasted mutton, or broiled mutton-chop 
(without fat,) is the best meat; next that, tender, lean beef 


or lamb; then fowl, which is better than chicken; no pork N 


or veal! no pastry; no cheese; the less butter the better. 

An infant should not be put upon its feet soon, especially 
while teeting or indisposed. 

Avoid over-feeding at all times, more particularly during 
teething. It is very likely to produce indigestion and dis- 
ordered secretions, the usual primary causes of convulsions, 
various eruptive complaints, and inflammatory affections of 
the head, throat, and chest. 





ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR CAKES. 

Plum Cake—One pound of butter, one ponnd of flour, one 
pound of sugar, two pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins, one pound of citron, twelve eggs, two nutmegs 
(grated), a little mace, two fuls of ci » & wine- 
giassful of brandy, and the same quantity of wine and of 
rose water. 

French Cake.—One and a half cupfuls of sugar, four table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one cupful of milk, three cupfuls of flour, 
two eggs, three-quarters of a teaspoonful of soda, and one 
and a half teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar; flavor to your 
liking. Put all the ingredients together at once, and beat 
up quickly. 

Sponge Cake.—The weight of twelve eggs in sugar, the 
weight of seven eggs in flour; beat the whites of the eggs to 
a froth; also, beat the yolks well; add the sifted sugar to the 
whites, then put in the yolks, then the flour; add also the 
grated rind, and the juice of three lemons. 

Crullers—One pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
lard, a quarter of a pound of butter, a teacupful of milk, a 
teaspoonful of pearlash, a little orange peel, and four eggs; 
beat the eggs and sugar together, and add enough of flour to 
make a dough. 

Bread Fruit-cake.--Prepare one pound of very light bread 
dough, and work half a pound of butter into it, and let it 
stand awhile; mix three-quarters of a pound of sugarand 
five eggs together; pour all into a pan, and mix well with 
some spices, brandy, and raisins, and then bake it. 

An Elegant Cake.—Two cupfuls of sugar, a small lump of 
butter, half a pint of milk, four eggs, one cocoanut (grated), 
a teaspoonful of oil of lemon, (or grated rind of lemon,) a 
teaspoonfal of soda, and two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. 
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ORIGINAL USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Rectpe for Dyspepsia.—To a handful of hoarhound add the 
same quantity of rue, and of burdock-root; put to these 
articles two quarts of water, and slowly boil it down to one 
quart; strain it, and put in half a pint of honey; and, when 
cold, add half a pint of the best French brandy. Dose—two 
tablespoonfuls night and morning. 

Pomatum.—Melt about half a pint of marrow, and add to 


it six cents worth of castor oil, and three tablespoonfuls of 


alcohol; scent it to your liking. First rend the marrow, then 
melt it, and put in all but the perfume, and beat it until it 
becomes like cream; then add the perfume. 

For Cleaning Carpets, dc—One pint of ammonia, one 
pint and a half of water, and two ounces of borax. This 
mixture, if diluted a little, will clean silks without injuring 
them, and it is also an excellent hair tonic. It cleans the 
hair niccly, it is said, 


$ and water, in the proportion of ten drops of the former to 


half a gill of the latter. 
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ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR PUDDINGS. 

Pound-cake Pudding; to be Served Hot.—Ingredients:— 
One pint of flour; one common size cupful of cream; one 
teacupful of sugar; three eggs; one-quarter pound of buttes; 
one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in warm water; then add 
> it to the cream, two teaspovnfuls of cream of tartar put dry 
into the flour. Bake the pudding an hour in a slow oven; 
serve it with sauce. 

A Simple Pudding.—Boil a quart of milk; cut up some 
bread into small pieces, and soak them in the milk for about 
an hour; then add a tablespoonfal of Indian meal, and a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut; sweeten well, and put 
in nutmeg and other spices. Bake about twenty minutes. 

Bird@enest Pudding—A layer of grated bread, and 
another of apples, cut very thin; add sugar, butter, and nut 
meg, with a wineglassful of wine; add layer after layer until 
your dish is full. Bake an hour. 

Corn Pudding.—Grate four dozen ears of corn; add to it 
one quart of milk, four teaspoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoon 
ful of salt, and four eggs. Bake two hours and a half. 








TABLE RECEIPTS. 


To Cook Oysters—Butter a saucer or shallow dish, and 
$ spread over it a layer of crumbled bread, a quarter of an 
8 inch thick; shake a little pepper and salt, and then place 
5 the oysters on the crumbs, pour over also all the liquor that 
2 can be saved in opening the oysters; and then fill up the 
N saucer or dish with bread crumbs, a little more pepper and 
N salt, and a few lumps of butter here and there at the top, 
3} and bake half an hour, or an hour, according to the size. 
$ The front of a nice clear fire is the best situation; but if 
3 baked in a side oven, the dish should be set for a few min 
2 utes in front to brown the bread. 
3 To Stew Red Cabbage——Shred the cabbage, wash it, and 
8 put it over a slow fire, with shreds of onion, pepper, and salt, 
{and a little plain gravy. When quite tender, and a few 
minutes before serving, add a bit of butter rubbed with 
flour, and two or three spoonfuls of vinegar, and boil the 
whole up. = 

Potato Cheesecakes.—One pound of mashed potatoes, quar 
ter of a pound of currants, quarter of a pound of butter and 
sugar, and four eggs; mix well. Bake in tins lined with 


paste. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Fic. 1.—CARRIAGE Dress OF PURPLE SILK, with two flounces, 
each flounce is trimmed with rows of narrow black velvet 
ribbon. Cloak of black velvet, trimmed with fur. Bonnet 
of white velvet and blonde, trimmed with feathers. 

Fic. 1.—Watxine Dress or TAN COLORED PoPLIN, orn® 
mented down the front breadth with a velvet trimming 
woven in the silk. Cloak of French cloth, in the Bournouse 
form. Bonnet of dark green velvet and black lace. 

Fic. 11.—Mornine Rose oF Licat Grey SiLk, buttoning in 
its whole length, and trimmed down the front by broed 
plaided bands. The loose sacque has a broad band of plaid 
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gilk round it, with small collar of the same. 


The very wide } 
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Corsages, according to the present fashion, are very much 


open sleeves have a plaid band and small epaulette or jockey : trimmed. Dresses with flounced skirts and those with double 


to correspond: very full bishop sleeves of fine muslin; at the 
wrist several narrow frills, worked at the edge with cherry 
colored wool. 

Fic. tv.—Cape or Biack Net, trimmed with rows of scar- 
let velvet ribbon, and edged with black lace. On the shoul- 
ders are two medallions formed by narrower lace than that 
around the cape. 

Fig. v.—Inrant’s Sacque Dress or NaNsovuxk, edged with 
embroidery. 

Fic. vi.—SLeevs OF A NEW STYLE FoR WINTER.—It fits 
closely at the waist, and is cut open in a diamond form on 
the back of the arm, through which the white under-sleeve 
shows. It is trimmed with buttons. 

Fic. vu.—DRess OF DARK GREEN SILK, striped transversely 
with a double skirt. The body is made with braces, formed 
ef bias Tartan plaid. The skirt and sleeves are also trimmed 
with plaid, and the sash is made of Tartan plaid, finished 
with a narrow fringe. 

Fic. vul.—Bonnst.—From Wildes, 251 Broadway, New 
York, we have illustrations of two beautiful bonnets, (see 
page 442) intended for mid-winter. The first is composed 
entirely of light maroon color velvet. The material is laid 
on the foundation plain, with the exception of the front, 
which forms four narrow plaits, terminating in two square 
ends on the right side, and one on the left; a deep fall of 
thread lace forms an edge to the plaits, and extends round 
the ends, forming pretty and effective sidetrimmings. The 
curtain is of velvet, edged with narrow lace; a similar lace 
adorns the brim. The face trimmings consist of a full cap 
of blonde, intermingled with stock gilliflowers and bows of 
black lace. Broad strings of maroon color ribbon. 

Fia. 1x.—Bonnet.—The second is composed of black and 
emerald green velvet. The black velvet is laid on the foun- 





skirts continue to enjoy fashionable favor. Flounced dresses 
are, in general, regarded as the most elegant. When the 
dress is made with two skirts, it is requisite that the upper 
one should be very full to cause it to hang gracefully over 
the other. 

Capss oF TULLE, &C., are very much worn with dresses 
made low in the neck. One of the prettiest novelties isa 
fichu of white tulle, covered with rows of narrow black 
velvet, crossed one over the other so as to leave lozenge- 
formed spaces between. This fichu is edged round with a 
trimming of white guipure. 

UnNpDER-SLEEVES are still made of plain white tulle, in two 
or three puffs, the lowest puff being usually finished by a 
frill of lace; and sometimes there is also a frill of lace be 
tween the puffs. Some under-sleeves consist of one large 
puff fastened on a wristband, trimmed with rows of black 
velvet. Under-sleeves, suitable for a very superior style of 
costume, are trimmed with bows of ribbon, or loops and 
ends of velvet. For demi-toilet, we have seen some musiin 
sleeves, fastened at the wrist, and having revers, or turned 
up cuffs of worked muslin, edged by a row of Valenciennes. 
Under-sleeves of jaconet, embroidered in colors of the same, 
to correspond, have been introduced in Paris for morning 
costume. 

CLoaks are made quite large, cut rather pointed behind, 
and have large sleeves. The bournouse is likely to be the 
fashionable form for winter cloaks. For ordinary walking- 
dress it is made in grey, brown, or black cloth. Velvet will 
also be « favorite material. The bournouse is unquestion- 
ably very elegant when gracefully worn; and, above all, 
when properly cut. To set well it ought to be shaped so as 
to fit closely at the neck, and to flow behind as if cut longer 
at the back than in front. Tho hood should be without any 


dation plain, four narrow folds, alternate green and black, $ complication of folds, and simply trimmed. Some bournouses, 
form a finish to the front: these folds cross on the top of the ¢ of the finest cashmere, have appeared; they are of a rich 
head and terminate on the right side in narrow ends, edged 3 dark shade of fawn-color, and lined eitier with white silk, 
with black lace; the left side is adorned by clusters of green $ or silk of the same color; the hood is round, and of a large 
ostrich plumes. A plaiting of green and black velvet, edged $ size: the trimming is a broad rich galon of the same color, 
with a broad fall of fine French lace, extends across the 3 but a lighter shade, and broche in black: the neck and hood- 
crown. The curtain is composed of alternate folds of green 3 tassels correspond. 

and black velvet, and finished with narrow lace. The face < N Bonnets are more round in shape than those of last win- 
trimmings consist of a cap of blonde, with a wreath of bright ; ter. There is one peculiarity in the under-trimmings of the 
colored velvet flowers, interspersed with jet drops; over the 3 bonnet which has just been introduced. It consists of a 


head on the right side are quilling of fancy velvet ribbon, } single rose placed in the quilling of the cap exactly in the 


edged with lace. Broad green ribbon strings. } middle, above the forehead. In the same way a bow of 
GENERAL RemMARKS.—For plainer styles of dress, silks : rather wide ribbon, to match the trimming of the bonnet, is 
striped transversely are much worn. For a more expensive 3 likely soon to be prevalent. 
style, silks of rich dark colors, with designs woven in velvet, ; Heap-Dresses are made in great variety to suit the style 
are much worn. Many of the new silks have very large } $ or taste of the wearer. One, which has been greatly admired, 
patterns in stripes, chequers, or trailing clusters of flowers. : is composed of rosettes of red velvet and tassels in gold; on 
The gay plaid, known as the “Tartan,” is very fashionable. } one side there is a plume of white ostrich feathers, tipped 
Fancy Tartans in silk or poplin are worn for out-door dress; 3 with a sprinkling of gold. Another consists of pink, lilac, 
and the rich colors of the “Clan Tartans” are very effective ; and white chrysanthemum, with blades of grass frosted in 
in satin or velvet for evening costume. Very many dresses } imitation of dew. There are trimmings for the dress to cor 
of plain silk are trimmed with gay plaids, and a combina- 3 respond, 
tion of black velvet and Tartan velvet, is remarkably rich in$ Fans still continue very large in size; but many Parisian 
abonnet. Cashmeres, de-lains, and chintzs, are of the gayest ; ladies of high fashion, in imitation of their grandmothers, 
colors, and usually in large figures. use fans of different sizes and styles for different occasions; 
With respect to the make of dresses, it may be observed } for instance, the large Louis XV. fan is reserved for the 
that basques, in Paris, are disappearing. They are now $ opera and for evening parties, and small pocket fans, of a 
worn only with dresses suitable for neglige, and are never } plain description, are used on occasions not demanding #0 
seen in evening costume. Even high dresses made of the ; elegant a style of dress. Many of the newest Parisian fans 
richest and most costly silks have no basque at the waist; ¢ are truly magnificent. The paintings which adorn them are 
but the corsage is usually pointed both in front and at the $ finished works of art, and the mountings are of splendid 
back. A waistband of acolor (or in various colors) har- } workmanship, in ivory, sandal-wood, or mother-o’-pearl; not 
monizing with the dress is very fashionable. It may be $ $ unfrequently of gold and silver elaborately wrought. 
fastened by a brooch or buckle in front of the waist. A 3 SHoes, which are by no means the least important part of 
broad ribbon sash, fastened in a bow and long ends in front, } lady’s dress, is subject, no less than the robe and the bonnet, 
is also very fashionable. { to the dictates of fashion, whose latest decrees are as follows: 
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For walking-diress, kid boots, buttoned at the side, and 2 
with small heels. The kid may be either black or colored. 
Grey and bronze color are extremely fashionable. 

For ball dress, satin slippers, white or colored, or white 
satin boots, or silk boots to match the color of the robe. 

Morning slippers are made of kid, morocco, velvet, satin, 
and various fancy materials. They are frequently orna- 
mented with embroidery in colored silks or gold and silver 
thread, and are trimmed with ruches of ribbon, fringe, and 
passementerie. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—(See wood engraving.)—LitTLe Grru’s Frock oF 
Waitt Marsei1ies, trimmed with white braid and buttons. 
The body has bretelles, meeting in a point in front of the 
waist, and with long ends, widening at the lower part. These 
ends descend over the skirt of the frock, and form part of a 
trimming, consisting of five long strips of Marseilles, orna- 


mented with braid and buttons. The frock is edged bya 
3 broad hem, above which there is a band of Marseilles, cut 
$ the bias way, and ornamented with braid. 
2 Fig. u.—(See wood engraving.)}—THIS FROCK FOR A LITTLE 
N Girt, is made of white jaconet,and trimmed with needle 
3 work and white braid. In front of the waist there is a large 

bow of jaconet, with long, rounded ends edged with needle. 
» work, which fall over the apron trimming in front of the 
skirt. This dress is very beautiful when made in Marseilles. 

We have seen several very pretty children’s costumes, of one 
of which we subjoin a description. A little girl’s dress, com- 
posed of grey and white chequered silk, has a plain corsage 
with a berthe. The latter, formed of cross folds of silk, is 
pointed at the back, crossed in front of the waist, and each 
end is prolonged by a strip of the silk, plain (that is to say, 
not in folds.) These ends are passed under the arms and 
linked together at the back of the waist. The sleeves are 
composed of three frills edged with fringe of bright green, 
with chenille heading. The same fringe forms a trimming 
3 for the sides of the skirt. 
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Remit Ear.y ror 1859.—There will be just time, after re-s “PrTeRson” For 1859.—On the last page of our cover will 
ceiving this number, to remit in season for the January one, > be found our Prospectus for 1859. It will be seen that we 
which will be ready, at latest, by the first of December. ‘ intend to make great improvements. The reading matter 
Send on your single subscriptions and your clubs immediately. § N will be considerably increased, an additional colored plate will 
The press and public pronounce this the cheapest and best } i be given in every number, and the quantity of patterns for 
of the Magazines. Our strict adherence to the cash system $ the Work-Table nearly doubled. No other magazine of any 
ertables us to publish, for two dollars, as good a Magazine, ; kind will give so much, or of such sterling value, for the 
as others print for three dollars. money, in 1859. Now is the time to get up clubs! Every- 

We claim, that, in several points, this Magazine excels all ° body will subscribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly 
others. ist. None publish such powerfully written original 3 presented, unless a promise has been given to take some 
stories fand novelets. 2nd. Our colored fashion-plates are } other magazine. Be, therefore, the first in the field! A 
later, prettier, and more the real styles. 3rd. In proportion specimen will be sent gratis, if written for, to show to ac 
to our subscription price, we give much the largest quantity 3 quaintances so that you need not injure your own copy. 


of reading matter and embellishments. 4th. No other Maga- > 


zine proposes to give, every month, a colored pattern for the 
Work-Table. 5th. Our designs for crochet, embroidery, knit- 
ting, bead-work, netting, hair-work, &c., &c.,are more numer- 
ous and more beautiful, and many of them are designed ex- 
pressly for us. 
sity to every housekeeper. 


Don’t lose a moment. 


; ins 


$ THe GenrraL Favorite.—Says the Union (N. Y.) News:— 
“We see that friend Peterson is determined to keep on im- 


proving his Magazine, as every number grows better and 


6th. Our Cook-Book for 1859 will be a neces- $ better as the year advances. It is a general favorite with 
7th. Clergymen recommend this } the Ladies in this place and vicinity, and well it may be, as 


Magazine, for its pure morality, as eminently suitable to 3 it is just what every lady wants. You that do not take it 


place in the hands of daughters. 

We may add that this Magazine has the reputation of 
always keeping its promises. All we ask is that “ Peterson” 
should be compared with other Magazines to verify these asser- ° 
tions. 

Every old subscriber can easily, by a little exertion, get 
one or more new ones. Will they not do it for “auld lang 
syne?” 


} dollar earned.” 
3 best ladies Magazine in the world, for a dollar less than others 


¢ should subscribe at once.” 
$ einai 


8 


Save a Dortar.—*A dollar saved,” said Franklin, “is a 
By subscribing for “Peterson,” you get the 


cost. If you doubt this, send for a specimen. 


Tae JaANuaRY NuMBER.—This will be a superb affair, the 


Our Premium ALsuM.—Our premium to persons getting $ best we have ever issued. The mezzotint will be from an 


up clubs for 1859 will be a lady’s album, in beautifully em- $ 


§ original picture. Those who remit earliest will receive the 


fier gilt binding, with gilt edges, and with variously § 3 first and therefore best impressions of it. 


calored writing paper. It will also be embellished with } 


several elegant aud choice steel engravings. Altogether, it 


3 “PeTeRsON” AND “HARpER.”—For $3.50 we will send a 


will be the most superb affair, we, or any other magazine N copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 


publisher, has ever offered to the public. 
gratis, post-paid, to every person getting up a club of three, 
and remitting $5,00; or to any person getting up a club of 
five, and remitting $7,50; or to any person getting up a club 
of eight, and remitting $10,00; and also to persons getting 
up larger clubs, if preferred instead of the extra copy of the 
Magazine. 

Brain at Once.—Lose no time in getting up your clubs 
for 1859. If you delay a day, you may lose your premium. 


It will be sent $ But where part of a remittance is intended for another pub- 


lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 

PostaGE on “Prterson.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a nymber, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 


Post-Orrice Stamps.—Fractions of a dollar may be remit 
ted in postage stamps. 














